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His issue of THE Recorp is de- 
5 pente to a discussion of the activi- 
ties of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council. It proposes to be a sober re- 
port of what has been done in the SIX 
years of this association comprising 
more than 70 school systems located 
largely in the New York metropolitan 
area. 

But how does one report intelli- 
gently on an activity that, in its life of 
six years, has called upon the services 
of more than 3,000 skilled teachers 
and administrators, has issued fifty-six 
different publications and four motion 
pictures, has published a magazine with 
a circulation of 20,000, and, to a de- 
gree, has affected the school life of 
300,000 school children? 

Tf the Metropolitan School Study 
Council were a government under- 
taking, possibly an evaluation commit- 
tee would be appointed with a sizeable 
budget. The duty of such a committee 
might be to evaluate what had been 
done and to suggest next steps. The 


F oreword 


MSSC has no budget for evaluation. 
The members of the group are the 
critics. In the following articles super- 
intendents of schools, principals, teach- 
ers, board of education members, par- 
ents, and children give a report and an 
evaluation. It seems to us in the Coun- 
cil that honest people who have been 
working together for the advancement 
of education are certified to recount 
the steps taken in one endeavor. 
This report has been made by the 
field participants. It was the wish of 
the executive secretary, Dr. Paul R. 
Mort, that the report be planned and 
written without his assistance, and that 
members of the employed staff of the 
Council office serve only in an edi- 
torial capacity. This wish has been 
studiously followed. Mention should be 
made, however, of the wholehearted 
editorial assistance of Dr. Norton 
Beach, administrative assistant to the 
executive secretary, and of the work 
of Mrs. Mary Whitcomb, editor of 
Council publications. 
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If the Metropolitan School Study — such an organization, the fault is in 
Council has accomplished anything, the membership. 


the credit goes to Dr. Mort. If the KEennetH C. CouLTer 
Council has lacked vision or has fallen Supervising Principal, 
short of what might be expected from Glen Rock, New Jersey 


Membership of Metropolitan School Study Council 


CONNECTICUT Weehawken Suffern 
Fairfield West Essex Tarrytown 
—o County NEW YORK Valley Stream 
Stamford edie Wappingers Falls 
Westport eee White Plains 
P Briarcliff Manor . 
: Woodmere 
NEW JERSEY Bronxville Vouluw 
Bloomfield Eastchester 
Bound Brook Elmont NEW YORK CITY 
Caldwell-West Caldwell Floral Park Bay Ridge Community 
Cranford Freeport é Bronx Park Community 
Elizabeth Garden City Bryant Park Queens — 
Franklin Township Great Neck Community 
(Middlebush ) Hastings-on-Hudson East Flatbush Community 
Glen Rock Hempstead Gramercy Park Community 
Hasbrouck Heights Huntington New Dorp Community — 
Hillside Jericho Ocean Front Community 
Millburn Lawrence Tremont Community ~ 
Montclair Mamaroneck , 
New Brunswick Manhasset PENNSYLVANIA 
North Plainfield Mount Vernon Allentown 
Passaic New Rochelle 
Ridgewood Northport ASSOCIATE 
Rutherford Pearl River Baltimore, Md. 
Scotch Plains Port Washington Cumberland, Md. 
South Orange-Maplewood _ Roslyn Hagerstown, Md. 
Summit Rye Midland, Mich. 
Tenafly Rye Neck Portland, Ore. 
Wayne Township Scarsdale Streelton, Pa. 


(Mountain View) Sewanhaka (Floral Park) Wilmette, Ill. 

















Cooperative Research: The Significance of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council 


ABEL 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATIVE 


HE Metropolitan School Study 

Council, a research organization 
in public school administration, has 
now completed six years of unique 
service on behalf of approximately 
seventy school systems in the four- 
state metropolitan New York area. In 
retrospect it seems quite natural that 
these school systems, drawn together 
by such factors as geographical prox- 
imity, relatively high financial support, 
and a certain similarity of educational 
problems, should organize for research 
purposes, as the nature of 
common problems has become appar- 


ent, it now seems quite logical that 


Moreover, 


these school systems should have sought 


out the research facilities of nearby 
Univer- 
for assistance in the cooperative 
effort. 

Yes, 


work 


Teachers College, Columbia 


sity, 


after six years of meaningful 
these things seem and 
But such was not the case 


in the beginning. No seer was on hand 


logical 
nec essary. 


at that time to predict that seventy 
school systems could be held together 
in cooperative effort over a period of 
time. There was no one to foresee new 
the graduate 


*Dr. Hanson was formerly superintendent of 
schools in Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


relationships between 
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DEVELOPMENT PLAN* 


school of education and the public 
schools. Probably no one realized that 
new working contacts were to develop 
between administrative and teaching 
staffs as Council work functioned 

the local level. There was no one to 
with assurance that a search for 
more effective patterns in school ad- 
ministration would inevitably direct at- 


Say 


tention to the growing edge of pupil- 
teacher—parent relationships. Other 
contributions to come had not been 
visualized. But there was a strong feel- 
ing of need, there was wise and spirited 
leadership, there 
money contributed by the schools in 
the way of membership fees to get the 
project going. 

What is the Metropolitan School 
Study Council? 
gathered together exchanging ideas and 
experiences 


and was enough 


Groups of people 


in a sort of convention 
Not exactly. 
Council room as well as other confer- 


atmosphere? There is a 
ence rooms in the College where there’s 
plenty of cameraderie, but Council 
groups are working groups in which 
hard thinking takes place. 
neither speaker 


There is 
unless, 
perhaps, a report is being presented. In- 
stead, there are participators, all equally 


nor audience 
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responsible for the advance of the 
enterprise. 

Ideas, experiences, problems are pre- 
sented at meetings. Someone has a 
“hunch” that holds promise of a needed 
solution to a problem. Action is taken 
on leads that seem to offer fruitful 
results for the common good of all 
Council members. Studies are organ- 
ized. These may be led by someone on 
the Council research staff at the Col- 
lege or by someone in the communi- 
ties. Once a study is begun the research 
iS cooperativ e. The sev enty school sys- 
tems in the Council become the labora- 
tory wherein the search is conducted 
and the test made. The College offers 
its resources to help the searchers. 

If new teaching practices are being 
assembled, the teachers of more than 
500 schools are available, ready to co- 
operate. If the need is for statistics 
about communities, 70 local adminis- 
trative staffs compile data. If a question- 
naire is to be administered, 10,000 
teachers and thousands of pupils and 
parents are available through the 
schools to fill out forms and to tabulate 
results for submission to Council head- 
quarters. All studies are reported i 
permanent form for use by Council 
members. They are also made available 
to the general public at a small cost. 
Many of the studies appear in printed 
form. All have had widespread use 
throughout the country. 

To understand the full significance 
of such cooperative effort, one must 
consider an area of work which is 
recognized as the heart of the Coun- 
‘cil’s research. This is a study of those 
elements in a school setting which, 


when properly developed and utilized, 
make for a powerful program of edu- 
cation. It has been called Educational 
Dynamics, because the Council con- 
siders the school a potential source of 
individual and social power that is com- 
parable to the dynamo which produces 
electric power. 

Hundreds of factors which affect 
education for better or worse have 
been identified. Financial structure and 
support have been subjected to inten- 
sive treatment. The data on finance 
were collected from Council communi- 
ties in four different states, in which 
the legal structure of education and 
systems of state aid were quite dif- 
ferent. Community organizations and 
population characteristics have been ex- 
amined. Similar as Council communi- 
ties are in many respects, the popu- 
lation characteristics reported have 
shown enough variation to provide 
fruitful comparisons. In studying ad- 
ministrative techniques which are best 
suited to improving schools, in analyz- 
ing factors connected with school per- 
sonnel so as to improve teacher recruit- 
ment and the methods of staff selection, 
the Council had experiences in 70 
different systems to draw upon. 

All these data flowing in from the 
laboratory communities are analyzed, 
weighed, refined, and compiled into 
reports. These reports then go back to 
the communities. Nor does this con- 
clude the matter. Educational dynamics 
deals with both research and the imple- 
mentation of the findings of the re- 
search. The implementation aspect 1s 
handled by the L ocal Dynamics Com- 
mittees organized i in the member com- 


i 
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munities. Such committees, consisting 
of staff members and laymen, under- 
take to interpret the relationship of 
the characteristics of the local school 
staff and community to good schools. 
They are also continually alert to 
changes taking place in the local situa- 
tion, such as the effect of proposed 
housing developments on the financing 
of schools and the need for rounding 
out an adaptable school staff. Unusual 
developments are reported to Council 
headquarters. Thus the two-way chan- 
nel between the Council and local 
schools is kept open, with ideas, data, 
and conclusions flowing back and 
forth continually. 

This is the Metropolitan School 
Study Council—this study of factors 
which contribute to a powerful im- 
provement in schools in terms of the 
constant movement within society it- 
self. Rather than hold to a continual 
good status quo, the Council believes 
in adapting to changing conditions. 
Change . adaptability. This is the 
keynote of Council thinking. 

Some factors and conditions change 
slowly. Others can be changed quick ly. 
The financial support of a school sys- 
tem may be improved within a rela- 
tively short period of time by increased 
state aid or local taxes. It may take a 
generation to change substantially the 
population characteristics of a given 
community. Conscious of the distress- 
ing time lag in American public edu- 
cation between the invention and re- 
finement of new practices and their 
widespread application in the schools, 
the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil finds action imperative. Change, 


invent, test, communicate. And do it 
now! Since a chief reason for lag is 
that channels for the exchange and dif- 
fusion of ideas and practices have not 
been sufficiently developed, the Coun- 
cil has set about to remedy the dif- 
ficulty. 

Invention is highly respected in 
Council schools. This attitude automat- 
ically calls to the fore alert and gifted 
teachers whose inventions might other- 
wise go unnoticed because of profes- 
sional. modesty, or because of adminis- 
trative failure to recognize improve- 
ments. Those who have inventions to 
contribute are looked up to, admired. 
This stimulates other teachers. Thus 
the loaf is being leavened. New prac- 
tices are written up and circulated at 
the local level in local school maga- 
zines. The best are published in Coun- 
cil books or in its magazine, Exchange. 
Experiences are also passed along 
through meetings at the College or in 
the communities and through programs 
of teacher intervisitation. 

Invention is not only respected; it is 
stimulated by definite programs of 
study. Council research is not limited 
to the study of factors and conditions 
and practices that already exist. It also 
studies needs, with the thought that by 
focusing attention on the unmet needs 
of children, by bringing to bear the 
best lights of research in particulariz- 
ing these needs, the invention of better 
practices to answer these needs will 
result. 

Different procedures were needed 
for this different type of research. A 
logical method was to call inventors 
together in study groups, each one di- 
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rected toward work in a different area. 


Some of these are community prob- ! 


lems, which, though they have been 
in existence for some time, have not 
been solved. Others are currently 
emerging or are likely to arise out of 
the trends that may be observed in a 
rapidly changing society. Success in 
dealing with these problems is facil- 
itated ‘through recognition and defini- 
tion of the problems and through 
knowledge of how they spread and 
change in the community environment. 

The purpose of these study-groups i is 
to define the problem and then to de- 
velop practical procedures for doing 
something about it. Each 
group has monthly meetings with day - 
long sessions. Representativ es from the 
member communities pool their ideas, 


we yrking- 


their reactions, their inspirations and 
then return home for more study, for 
deeper thinking. At the next meeting 
they report and exchange practices and 
adaptations. Experimentation is set in 
motion. The fruits of discussion and 
action are disseminated in the form of 
publications and also in oral reports 
carried back to the local communities. 

Individual communities have profited 
by setting up local advisory committees 
on unmet needs and emploving tech- 
niques similar to those developed by 
the staff of the Council. The Council 
profits from results obtained in the 
communities. The local steering com- 
mittees channel this two-way flow of 
all the Council’s work They not only 
serve to organize the Ciel work in 
a given community, but they 
attention on techniques and services 
available from the Council. They 


also focus 


make spirited efforts to discover the 
most effective ways of contributing 
to Council activities. Indeed, it may 
well be that the most accurate means 
for estimating the significance of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council 
are available from a perusal of job 
emphases compiled by local steering 
committee chairmen. 

All this has been involved for the 
past six years in the cooperative re- 
search of the Metropolitan School 
Study Do the results have 
significance for education everywhere 
and for school people at large? In any 
case, much that has been discovered 


Council. 


belongs on the record. 

It is generally recognized that edu- 
cation is social policy and inversely 
that social conditions affect the char- 
acter and quality of education. Yet to 
determine which combinations of fac- 
tors operating in a given situation make 
possible the highest caliber of inter- 
schoo! and the 
an exceed- 
Little 
however, Council schools are 


action between the 


community is admittedly 
ingly complex and difficult task. 
by little, 
beginning to understand the conditions 
which make for powerful education in 
the community. 
learning the cliaracteristics of an edu- 
cational program which changes the 


Increasingly they are 


behavior of people for the better. If 
the efforts of the Council could be 
multiplied by fifty, 


effort distributed over the country in 


with centers of 


relation to population concentrations, 
the potential benefit to education and 
to society might well be crucial in 
determining the shape of things to 


come. 
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II 

Research evidence available from 
Council studies and from other sources 
indicates clearly that schools are most 
effective when they operate in an 
atmosphere of public understanding. 
As the picture of What Makes a Good 
School grows clearer it becomes in- 
creasingly important that the public 
see the picture too. The public sup- 
ports changes in education when the 
need for such changes is understood. 
Moreover, all the people in the com- 
munity should have some share, some 
enjoyment, and some of the added 
richness in their lives which comes 
from active cooperation in the build- 
ing of the educational enterprise to- 
ward a better approximation of the 
ideal. 

The Council believes that improved 
public understanding of the processes 
ind the power of education must re- 
sult in action. Logically, then, it has 
sponsored lay participation in Coun- 
cil enterprises. 

The principle of exchange and dif- 
fusion has been applied to boards of 
education in the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. At first the component 
boards were brought together at social 
gatherings twice each year to hear 
progress reports from Council offices 
and committees. Gradually the char- 
acter and the spirit of these meetings 
have changed until more recently 
board members themselves have as- 
sumed major responsibility for plan- 
ning and executing the programs. The 
outcomes of the school board sessions 
have been uniformly constructive. The 


and experiences, 


school administrators have learned that 
valuable diffusion of ideas results from 
self-planned exchanges on the part of 
members of boards of education. 
Nowadays, school boards and ad- 
ministrators ask citizens to give help 
while budgets are being planned and 
to cooperate on surveys and studies. 
Citizens and school staff work to- 
gether to uncover local unmet needs 
and study ways of meeting them. The 
school staff works with local groups to 
help further other community objec- 
tives and in return get the benefit of 
their resources for school projects. The 
school is becoming the whole com- 
munity in ways which utilize the rich 
human resources found there. These 
human resources are being drawn into 
school planning and school activities. 
All this has resulted in better schools 
for the community’s children. And 
those lay citizens who have become 
significant in their communities, both 
to the schools and to themselves, bring 
added significance to the work of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. 
What of the teachers in Council 
schools? One of the most productive 
of Council innovations is its way of 
releasing able teachers on school time 
for group work at the growing edge 
of education. These teachers come to 
Council headquarters, exchange ideas 
receive stimulation, 
and develop a broader vision. This is 
in-service training at its best. These 
teachers and staff members make con- 
tributions too. This opportunity for 
contributing to good schools on a 
broader than local level is warmly wel- 
comed and appreciated. Teac hers re- 
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port a new joyousness in their class- 
room work—a sense of freedom to 
change, to grow; a new feeling of se- 
curity in expressing themselves, in 
presenting problems to be solved by a 
group working together in cooperative 
research. Teachers are being recog- 
nized as persons. 

So important has the spirited 
dividual teacher become in Council 
affairs that a number of the member 
schools have developed and are cur- 
rently using new and productive meth- 
ods of teacher recruitment. As students 
in Council schools feel and see the 
change in their schools, a growing 
number of top-quality youngsters are 
choosing the profession of teaching as 
their lifework. 

It will be remembered that the 
Metropolitan School Study Council 
was organized by school administrators 
for the avowed purpose of improving 
school administration. Has it changed 
the character of school administration? 
Has it changed the participating school 
administrators? In answering both of 
these questions reservations must be at- 
tached, but in terms of the evidence 
that answer, nevertheless, must be af- 
firmative. 

Among the true professions, school 
administration is relatively new. Sixty 
years ago there were only a few out- 


standing individuals, those vigorous 


pioneers who had achieved the title of 
superintendent of schools. These men 
were a sturdy lot. Typically, they 
were impressive personalities, possessed 
of unusual oratorical abilities and great 
powers of persuasion. These personal 
characteristics, together with a strong 


belief that education was crucially im- 
portant in a democracy, made it pos- 
sible for them, figuratively speaking, to 
hold their respective school systems in 
the palms of their hands. Among those 
best remembered from this era are 
Colonel Francis W. Parker of Quincy 
and Chicago, and William T. Harris 
of St. Louis. It is difficult to over- 
emphasize the valiant service of these 
men as original contributors to the 
establishment of a fundamentally im- 
portant profession. 

There followed a more numerous 
but equally gifted generation of school 
administrators marked by the leadership 
of such men as Frank Cody of Detroit, 
Ben Graham of Pittsburgh, Willis Sut- 
ton of Atlanta, and Jesse Newlon of 
Denver. It was during this period that 
school administration began to take on 
some of the characteristics of operating 
democracy. The intermittent flow of 
ideas from the bottom up slowly began 
to displace the constant flow of ideas 
and orders moving from the top leader- 
ship down to the schools. Moreover, 
Newlon gave strong impetus to the 
theory that education is social policy 
and that school administration must 
adjust its methods and techniques so as 
to facilitate the continuing recon- 
struction of human experience. 

It may well be that the Metropolitan 
School Study Council represents an- 
other important step up the ladder of 
educational progress because it directs 
the attention of school administrators 
toward releasing the full power of edu- 
cation on the current social scene. Such 
generation of power is recognized to 
be impossible except as administrative 
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know-how is developed and diffused. 
The people directly concerned with the 
educational enterprise—pupils, parents, 
teachers, supervisors, and administra- 
tors together—constitute the chief 
source of power. When their thinking, 
their planning, and their full energies 
are secured in support of the educa- 
tional enterprise; when these are stim- 
ulated and coordinated by the services 
available from the graduate school of 
education, more power is generated in 
less time than would otherwise be pos- 
sible. This development appears to be 
a new pattern in educational adminis- 
tration which is the unique contribu- 
tion of the Metropolitan School Study 
Council. 

School administrators in the Council 
have come to understand the meaning 
of education as an instrument which 
returns more to the community than 
any other public enterprise. As a re- 
sult of this and the drawing of school 
board members into Courcil activities, 


good school budgets are maintained 
even in times of stress and more di- 
rectly adapted to recognized and ac- 
cepted needs. The power and persua- 
sion of facts through group action are 
more and more substituted for official 
dictum in moving the schools forward 
to meet today’s challenges. 

Increasing attention is devoted to the 
central problems of education, with the 
result that the many purely mechanical 
jobs connected with administration 
fall logically into patterns of creative 
action. Perspectives are lengthened, 
insights are sharpened, and the ability 
to see relationships matures as the 
work progresses. 

In short, school administration as 
represented in the Metropolitan School 
Study Council shows improvement. It 
shows improvement because the focus 
of attention is constantly on those fac- 
tors in the school setting which make 
for power and effectiveness in meeting 
the emerging needs of school children. 
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Cooperative Action: The Pattern of 


Organization 


HENRY T. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


HE Metropolitan School Study 

Council is a cooperative enterprise 
and as such it must operate democrati- 
cally. It is imperative that there be 
cooperative, democratic action in all 
the matters affecting Council policy. 
Further than that, it can be said that the 
Council can tolerate but little waste 
motion. There is an urgency about this 
group that is probably characteristic : 
any organization vitally interested i 
the improvement of American public 
schools. 

When a sense of urgency is coupled 
with a demand for democratic pro- 
cedure, one may well expect to find an 
organization that is conducive to ef- 
ficient conduct of business. The chart 
below shows the skeleton about which 
is built a body of workers who give 
life to the Council. 

The organization depicted there did 
not spring full grown from some one 
brain, It represents a carefully planned 
program of procedure that came 
about as a result of felt needs. It must 
be remembered that the Metropolitan 
School Study Council has tripled its 
membership since its beginning in 1942. 
As the Council grew, this working 
plan grew in proportion to the needs. 


SCHOOLS, 


10 


HOLLINGSWORTH 


BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


In the spring of 1942 representatives 
of 28 school systems got together to 
study one problem—to « discover to 
what extent money spent on their 
schools was reflected in the quality of 
education provided. This group had 
been activated in 1941 by Dr. Paul R. 
Mort with a more ambitious program 
but the onset of war had 
made so many demands upon the heads 
of schools that even the limited pro- 


in mind, 


gram required some salesmanship to 
get it underway. 

At the completion of the original 
study many of the 28 school systems 
felt that further values might be gained 
through a continued association. In 
ys the with 
fewer jobs on hand and with a limited 
membership, was able to meet as a unit 
and discuss all areas of activity. The 
Vanual for the Council for the school 
year 1942-1943 demonstrates, however, 


these early days Council, 


that a working organization very sim- 
ilar to the one charted herein had al- 
ready been established. The interesting 
fact is that membership on committees 
was limited almost entirely to school 
superintendents. It was not until 1945 
that other staff members in large num- 
bers began to participate. 
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MEMBER COMMUNITIES 
(Represented by School Superintendents) 


Officers (4) 


Executive Committee (9) 


Steering Committee (21) 


Publications 
Committee 








Committee of 
Chairmen of Local 
Steering Committees 





Research Policy Committees 








Committee on Committee on 
Lay Understanding Educational 
Dynamics 








Over the years the growth of the 
Council has called for greater depend- 
ence upon organization for accomplish- 
ment. There are now sixty-nine 
school systems in active membership, 
located in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania, and 
seven associated systems scattered 
throughout Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Oregon. This 
growth has taken place despite a 
definite ruling on size of membership 
which obtained for a period of years. 
It is of interest also that all of the 
original members save two are still 


Committee on Committees on 
Inter-Community Unmet Needs 
Information 


members; this despite thirteen out of 
twenty-eight changes in the heads of 
these districts and the constant in- 
crease in fees. 

The history of independent organ- 
izations—those which have no national 
or state headquarters or afhiliation— 
shows that nearly eighty per cent have 
but one year of existence and that ap- 
proximately ninety-five of one hun- 
dred such groups fail before five years 
have elapsed. What is in this organi- 
zation that holds the group so stead- 
fastly together and attracts new mem- 
bers to it? In the Metropolitan School 


; 
{ 
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Study Council there is the powerful 
factor of common interest. There can 
be no doubt that efficient organization 
and operation have also contributed. 


I 


The Council is organized with a 
president, executive secretary, record- 
ing secretary, and treasurer. The Execu- 
tive Committee is composed of the 
officers and past presidents. Work of 
the Council goes forward under the 
leadership of the Steering Committee, 
which recommends matters for Coun- 
cil action. The Steering Committee is 
made up of the Executive Committee, 
the chairman, the vice-chairmen, and 
the outgoing chairmen of the four 
Policy Committees. There are four 
standing committees—the Committee 
on Lay Understanding, the Committee 
on Educational Dynamics, the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Community Informa- 
tion, and the Committee on Unmet 
Needs. Every Council member serves 
on one of these committees. 

The Committee on Lay Under- 
standing originates and prepares ma- 
terials, including films, for informing 
the public about the power of educa- 
tion. In order to do this, the Committee 
has sponsored a careful survey of the 
Council schools to secure descriptions 
of outstanding practices. In addition to 
preparing materials, the Committee on 
Lay Understanding has a subcommit- 
tee on procedures for informing the 
public. A study has been made of the 
mechanics of how best to utilize and 
bring before laymen such materials as 
are produced. This work is imple- 
mented by a lay—professional group, 


consisting of members of boards of 
education and superintendents, which 
meets regularly to discuss problems of 
educational policy and procedure. 

The Committee on Educational 
Dynamics is responsible for identifying 
the factors that make the provision of 
good schools easier. The Committee 
guides research eos by Council staff 
and by graduate students, using the 
Council as a working laboratory for 
the solution of educational problems 
dealing with all factors which may 
contribute to school improvement. 
Dynamics research operates as a close 
contact between the Council members 
and Teachers College, since Dr. Mort’s 
seminar on “The Adaptability of 
School Systems” serves as a clearing 
house for such research. 

Inter-Community Information. To 
promote the spread of new and better 
practices, to encourage studies of 
novelty and diffusion, a Committee 
on Inter-Community Information was 
established. This committee has the 
responsibility of seeking ways and 
means by which the Council can bring 
to interested groups of teachers and 
citizens from various communities in- 
formation on new practices and 
sights into old problems as_ they 
emerge from the communities of the 
Council or elsewhere. This committee 
is alert to the possibilities that may 
emerge from the various activities of 
the Council and promotes significant 
conferences which stimulate the pro- 
fessional group, school board members, 
and public-minded citizens to action as 
the result of the conditions under 
which these communities operate. It is 
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COOPERATIVE ACTION 


on the lookout for original projects in 
individual school systems which may 
form the subjects of conferences of 
special groups. It provides descriptions 
of practices that may be unusual for 
distribution to members of the Council. 

For several years a social type of 
school board meeting was sponsored, 
but more recently school board meet- 
ings have 
poses. 


been held for special pur- 
Members who attend these 
meetings have the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted, to exchange ideas, 
and to get firsthand reports on projects 
being carried on by the Council. 

Unmet Needs Committees. In any 
community there exist, often without 
conscious knowledge on the part of 
the citizens, problems that originate in 
hitherto unmet and currently emerging 
needs of those individuals who make 
up the community. The Committees 
on Unmet Needs are _ sponsoring 
studies in dealing with such problems 
in terms of actual practice. 

In reality there are six committees at 
work, collectively termed the Unmet 
Needs Committees. These are the out- 
growth of efforts to locate and solve 
the problems generated or emphasized 
by the war which were expected to 
continue in existence at least into the 
postwar period. These committees 
range in size from twenty to thirty 
persons w ho report and exchange prac- 
tices and adaptations. Solutions to prob- 
lems are tested. Successful results are 
communicated. This cooperative action 
is of inestimable value both to the cause 
of education and to the participants. 

The work of the six committees 
clusters around improved human rela- 


53 


tionships and strengthened, more effec- 
tive patterns of behavior. One com- 
mittee develops techniques for eradicat- 
ing racial and religious intolerance. 
Prejudice and stereotypes are attacked 
and means of nurturing healthy at- 
titudes are devised. Another examines 
the social nature of class groups, so 
that individuals may be helped by all 
teachers willing to master sociometric 
techniques. T'wo more groups comple- 
ment the activities of those mentioned. 
The first gives attention to self-govern- 
ing opportunities for students so that 
they may learn to assume responsi- 
bility and master lessons in group be- 
havior for effective citizenship. The 
second is concerned with the emotional 
stability of both students and teachers. 
Well-adjusted teachers make for well- 
adjusted pupils. Other committees fur- 
ther the task of integrating the study 
of English and communication in gen- 
eral and consider the possibilities and 
potentialities of an over-all extension of 
our traditional school program, with 
emphasis on developing a Community 
School. 

In a sense, the member communities 
are the laboratory for research groups. 
Ideas of the member schools and teach- 
ers are pooled and evaluated; new 
theories are tested. These stimulating 
action programs, evaluated always by 
the changes that are made in the lives 
of boys and girls, constitute the work 
of the Council 


II 


These, then, are the four general 
fields of endeavor and the mechanism 
which has been set up to till them. It 
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must already be clear that the Metro- 
politan School Study Council has 
plenty of problems to work on. The 
Executive Secretary proposes many of 
these problems; others come from the 
member schools and from the research 
staff. It becomes the duty of the of- 
ficers and the Steering Committee to 
pass upon these ideas. This committee 
plans the Council program and recom- 
mends policy for Council action. Final 
decisions are made by the Superin- 
tendents’ Council. 

Once a decision is reached on the 
advisability of working on a particular 
problem, there is the matter of bow 
to work. In the Metropolitan School 
Study Council the problem is assigned 
to the proper committee. For example, 
the problem of lay participation in 
education was first considered by the 
Steering Committee some three years 
ago. The Council approved action on 
the topic and the assignment to the 
Committee on Lay Understanding was 
made. This committee, through its 
chairman, set up a special work group 
which became known as the Commit- 
tee of 14. For over two years the Com- 
mittee of 14 worked together, utilizing 
the services of Dr. Norton Beach, Re- 
search Associate, as the hand to the 
committee’s collective brain. The work 
of the group was constantly checked 
by the Committee on Lay U nderstand- 
ing and reported upon to the Council. 
This undertaking proved to be pro- 
ductive and resulted in the Committee’s 
report, “Public Action for Powerful 
Schools.” ? 


1 This brief view of the work of this com- 
mittee on one particular subject by no means 
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Several things mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs call for amplifica- 
tion. First, the work of research as- 
sociates and assistants. These people 
are the technicians and workhorses of 
the Council. They are that and more. 
Usually they are experienced educa- 
tors. They are selected by the Execu- 
tive Secretary from the students he 
may meet. It is not unusual to find, on 
the Council staff, persons who have left 
full-time positions to act as paid re- 
search people on some phase of Coun- 
cil work in which they are interested. 

Research, even cooperative research, 
costs money. An organization like the 
Metropolitan School Study Council 
must be financed; it must have money 
to work with. The Metropolitan 
School Study Council sets its fees as 
follows: “The rate is 12¢ per pupil 
enrolled as of October 1, of the pre- 
ceding year. The minimum fee is $175; 
the maximum is $s00 for communities 
of less than 100,000 population. The 
differential for communities having a 
population above 100,000 is $50 for 

each 25,000, or major fraction thereof, 
of inhabitants above 100,000, last cen- 
sus.” For 1948-49 the estimated income 
from fees is $23,600. 

This budget is used chiefly for 
salaries. Salaries for research associates 
and assistants total $14,000. Stenog- 
raphers’ and clerks’ salaries for research 
groups total $5000. Administration 
calls for salaries of $2950. 


dani justice to the sSenw of either Dr. Beach or 
the committee. The full account will be pub- 
lished in book form. The article on Research 
will present a more detailed account of the 
studies made by the Council, with a summary 
of findings. 
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The Council endeavors to make the 
publication department of the Council 
entirely self-supporting. This practice 
has great merit for two reasons. First, 
it prevents publication of any second- 
rate material because what is published 
must sell. Second, it keeps the budget 
from fees free for research, and re- 
search is the heart of the Council. 

Finally, what is done with Council 
studies? How are they utilized? There 
is nothing in the Council organization 
that requires anyone to make use of 
what is produced. Each school system 
member is free to use as much or as 
little of the knowledge arising from 
Council activity as it sees fit. How- 
ever, in the case of Dr. Beach’s report, 
it is known that Council schools have 
ordered 2,000 copies on a pre-publica- 
tion basis. Hence an immediate use is 
indicated. 

This, then, is the organization in 
action. Feeding into the organizational 
pattern are the hundreds of persons— 
teachers, board members, and lay peo- 
ple—that the Council utilizes in its 
work on any major problem. 


[Il 


The development in other sections 
of the country of five School Study 
Groups, or Councils, based upon the 
pattern established by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council leads to the be- 
lief that the pattern has some merit. 
For those who may be interested 
furthering such an idea in a specific 
area the approach may be described. 


In the beginning some one person or 
small group would determine that such 
an organization would be helpful. 
These people would issue a call for a 
meeting. To hold a meeting, a place is 
needed. Experience indicates that, at 
this point, contact should be made 
with some school of education.? With 
an interested group and a place to meet, 
the next step is the discovery of prob- 
lems of importance and interest to the 
group. Such problems are readily ap- 
parent in education. 

The problems can be analyzed to 
determine what work is necessary to 
come up with any kind of worth- 
while solution. Once this has been 
done, it is probable that the original 
group should be enlarged to include 
those schools that need to see some 
evidence of action profitable to the 
specific school system prior to any 
acceptance of a new movement. The 
enlarged group then must proceed to 
the matter of finance and fees. If this 
hurdle is successfully surmounted (in 
sistence upon proper financial footing 
in such a venture is imperative), the 
group can begin to act. 

Action 1s the keynote to the success 
of any council. The touchstone of suc- 
cessful participation is the contribution 
made to group action by the individual 
school. 


2 The unique contribution that public schools 
can make in keeping the university in touch 
with the actual work in the field and the equally 
fine contribution of a school of education to 
the public schools by furnishing meeting rooms, 
office space and, in some cases, executive direc 
tion are too obvious to be overlooked. 

















Impact of the Metropolitan School Study 


Council on the Teacher 


NORA ALICE WAY 


VISITING TEACHER, SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


OR years administrators have at- 
BY cndea various discussion groups, 
conferences, and councils more or less 
regularly and have been informed or 
inspired by what they heard or what 
they themselves discussed. This was 
their in-service training. It usually oc- 
curred on school time, as attendance at 
such activities was considered profes- 
sional improvement. 

For teachers it was often a different 
story. Teachers had to be with their 
classes. Nothing must upset the routine 
of the children. Therefore, teachers 
went only occasionally to conventions 
or meetings for mental refreshment. 
Outside contacts of this character 
were seldom if ever on a regular basis 

except for college or university classes, 

which did not serve the same purpose, 
as the course was usually prescribed 
and the teacher had little opportunity 
to influence the content. 

Work on the committees of the 
Metropolitan School Study Council of- 
fers a unique opportunity for the 
teacher to attend regular meetings with 
people from many communities, not 
only teachers from different grades, 
but also people in many educational 
jobs, including administrators. These 
committee meetings, held at Teachers 


College, last a full school day, while 
substitutes, at home, take care of the 
classes. Certainly for many individual 
teachers it has been a new and profit- 
able experience, if their statements are 
to be considered sincere. 

When members of the various com- 
mittees met for the first time they 
searched for problems that were facing 
them within the designated areas of 
interest. 
which were 


The discussions and studies 
carried on had at least a 
twofold result. The area was developed 
and fine ideas were obtained. There 
also developed a feeling of teamwork 
that came from the focus of the group 
upon a common problem and the open 
exchange of ideas. One teacher says of 
MSSC committee work, “It recognizes 
and emphasizes the inestim: able value of 
contributions from other members. 
The informality at Council meetings is 
an experience not to be by-passed.’ 
This democratic give and take goes 
on at both Council and local levels. 
[ reported to our Steering Committee 
about my work on the Council,” says 
another. “They in turn gave sugges- 
tions and discussed problems which 
had arisen at other Council meetings. 
This was the first time I had ever had 


an opportunity to work on school 
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problems with both high school and 
elementary school teachers.” 

Another committee member says, “In 
discussing the work of the committee 
with my principal and superintendent 
I have come to know them better pro- 
fessionally and personally. It has af- 
forded a reciprocal relationship here- 
tofore unknown to me.” 


PERSONAL GROWTH 


“Better Than a College Course.” 
How this committee work influences 
the teacher himself and what he is able 
to accomplish as a result of his experi- 
ence makes good reading. The follow- 
ing quotations give some idea of the 
uses made by different individuals of 
the discussions, material, and activities 
of committee work: 


The Emotional Stability meetings fill 
a long felt need which I have been unable 
to satisfy in any college course. They 
have been of the greatest value to me in 
rendering service to my school and to 
individual students, and in aiding me in 
the better handling of my own prob- 
lems. I am much less tense urder trying 
circumstances and I find I recognize 
much more quickly when something iS 
wrong and know better what to do about 

As a direct result of these meetings, 
my mental health has improved and this 
is reflected in improv ed physical health. 
[ have a feeling of happiness and “inner 
power” which I have never had before. 


Being part of the Committee on Emo- 
tional Stability of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council has been so interesting and 
inspiring, and of such educational value 
to me that on the second Friday morning 
of each month, after greeting my col- 
leagues and answering their regular ques- 
tion, “What happened 1 V esterday? >”? T have 


so infected my coworkers with enthu- 

siasm to attend some of these meetings 

that I am worried that I may have to give 

my spot in the MSSC program to some- 

one else who wishes to share my ex- 

perience. : 
This teacher sums it up thus: 


As our point of view has cleared and 
broadened, we have begun to realize that 
the classroom teacher, too, must go 
through a period of orientation, of hav- 
ing her view point broadened, if she is 

» be able to work consciously at her 
own adjustment to life and to the child 
society in which she lives during the 
school day and to help the children 
adjust to one another as they learn to 
work together. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


The MSSC affords teachers oppor- 
tunity not only for personal growth 
but for professional growth as well 
by opening up new areas of interest 
through group conferences, by stimu- 
lating discussions with others of similar 
or varied interests, and through experi- 
ments in teaching activities which are 
given status by the group. The com- 
mittee meetings motivate further study 
and the result is professional growth. 
The following quotations from differ- 
ent individuals are illustrative: 


Participation in the committee has been 
a most valuable experience for me. It has 
helped me to understand some of the 
broader problems of my profession. The 
feeling of havi ing an active part in policy 
dev elopment has been a source of much 
professional satisfaction. 


The Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil has meant much to me—much more 
than any course I have taken. First, the 
problems have all been so timely and 
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vital—problems that are in the minds 
of teachers and parents. 


Another thing that has helped greatly 
is the knowledge of other schools and 
their problems and the solutions that have 
been worked out in some of the schools. 
I am sure that a great deal of this knowl- 
edge could have been gained only 
through a study council. 


We have gained direct information by 
collecting statements from the indiv iduals 
involved rather than depending upon 
books or guessing what the situation is. 


First of all, I was asked to be on a 
committee whose work already vitally 
interested me, the Human Relations Com- 
mittee. I didn’t know much about better- 
ing human relations when I began to 
work on the committee three years ago, 
but now I realize that the whole realm 
of living is involved and that achieving 
better human relations is a progressive 
thing; it grows as we grow and only as 
we grow. 


It is an in-service training in itself that 
emphasizes the power of education in the 
classroom. Then, too, the positive help 
and encouragement from Council associa- 
tions offer the impetus that a teacher 
sometimes needs. For instance, when Mr. 
Barker’s idea that he had used but not 
published was presented to our language 
group, we experimented with it in more 
than 30 Council schools, gave him sug- 
gestions regarding writing and revising 
the idea. This year he published his book, 
5 punget Pictures in Reading and Writ- 
ing.} 

The testimony of an administrator 
follows: 


[his year in our school we see more 
clearly than before the impact of the 


1Roland Barker, Thought Pictures in Read- 
ing and Writing. With Teacher’s Guide. MSSC, 
19484 Available at Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, 


Columbia University, New York. 


Council on our teachers. The reasons are 
self-evident; we have a steering com- 
mittee of five and send in a teacher to 
each group that is functioning. Each per- 
son that is assigned regularly has an 
alternate who usually has a chance to go 
once or twice during the year. 

All teachers, rather than a few, have 
thus become aware of the work of the 
Council. In informal conversation, in 
faculty meetings, and through a mimeo- 
graphed newssheet edited by the steering 
committee, we learn of the interesting 
work that other groups are doing. This 
interchange of ideas has enabled teachers 
not only to be aware of the work ac- 
tually done in Council meetings, but to 
interchange ideas with teachers from 
other schools on a variety of subjects. 


CONTRIBUTING TO THE 
PROGRESS OF EDUCATION 


After participation in Council dis- 
cussions, teachers have gone back into 
their own communities and either ex- 
perimented themselves or interested 
others in doing so. On the other hand, 
they may have informed administrators 
of the findings of committees ind thus 
contributed to the improvement in 
practices indirectly. Examples follow: 

I recently saw the benefits of my work 
flow into my school in a very positive 
way. After I had given a report of the 
progress of this committee to my fellow 
teachers, a motion was made that we form 
an Emotional Stability Committee in our 
own school. Six members volunteered to 
be the pioneers of the group. Our small 
committee will assist me in the solution 
of the central committee’s problems and 
receive and discuss the results of the large 
group’s thinking. These teachers realize 
that the work of the committee is related 
to the status of the teachers within the 
profession. The problem is vital and de- 
serving of time for discussion. 
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Illustrations of such activities are 
numerous. A teacher from the Com- 
mittee on Individual Growth remarks: 


I have been greatly enlightened, espe- 
cially by the sociogram and sociodrama 
technique. I have used the sociogram in 
my own classroom and when I told the 
other teachers in the building about it 
they wanted to try it too. 


As a result of committee planning and 
inspiration in the Human Relations Com- 
mittee, teacher members have aided 1 
the organization of an adult shane 
course in the field of Human Relations, 
they have organized and provided for an 
institute in Human Relations under the 
sponsorship of the local board of educa- 
tion. Several teachers have addressed local 
service groups to further better relations 
between school and community. 

This led us to the question of how a 
school system could start such an impor- 
tant in-service training program, and the 
answer was found, in part, in the experi- 
ment of an all-day institute put on by 
the Metropolitan School Study Council 
Committee on Human Relations a year 
ago. It’s a “how to break ground” tech- 
nique—a “softening-up” process—and it 
arouses the interest of the teacher in 
bettering human relations. The anthro- 
pological facts startle them, the sociologi- 
cal implications are seen for the first time 
and they want to know more. 


The most outstanding thing which 
came out of these first Unmet Needs 
Committee meetings was the forming of 
a council which met periodically for 
three consecutive years to discuss some 
of the unmet needs of the school 
and community. This was the first time 
that the school had ever attempted to 
bring in lay people. It has resulted in a 
finer community, better home and school 
understanding. 

The bringing together of all the teach- 
ers, administrators, and some parents to 


hear the reports of the representatives 
of the subcommittees was a means of 
diffusing among them the information of 
what was being done at these committee 
meetings. Each school could have done 
this in its own staff meeting, but it meant 
more to have this done as a group. Also 
each school does not have a representative 
on each committee. The enthusiasm ran 
high and my feeling was that in the effort 
of the committee representative to re- 
produce for the group what he had 
gotten out of the committee, his own 
place in it seemed more important. 


Teachers who participate in Coun- 
cil work take back ideas, information, 
techniques to their communities. They 
also bring from their communities new 
ideas and reports of improved practices. 
The sum total of these individual con- 
tributions in turn spreads to all com- 
munities and results in Council publica- 
tions. Thus every participating teacher 
may reasonably feel that he has con- 
tributed to the progress of education. 


My personal association, of some five 
years’ standing, began with the early 
stages of the to1 Book [a collection of 
newest, best practices from all Council 
schools]. Well do I recall those strenuous 
days of gathering items, evaluating, re- 
jecting, selecting and filing. And finally 
to witness publication of the 101 Book.2 
What a satisfaction! We thought we 
had something good but after teacher 
handling and review, we find there are 
some changes in format and material still 
to be desired. Nothing daunted, however, 
our committees continue busily at work 
on this reconstruction. Every effort is 
made worth while, always keeping in 
mind that the ultimate goal i is the progress 

2 What Schools Can Do. 101 Patterns of Edu- 
cational Practice. MSSC, 1947. Available at 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 
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of education and ever aware of the 
willing and helpful response from class- 
room teachers. 


The production of the pamphlet 
Parents as Teachers* had a threefold 
value for teachers as well as parents. 
It was to give some emphasis to the 
need for emotional stability in children, 
to lay the basis for discussions with 
parents, and to make the job of teachers 
easier in coordinating the efforts of 
the home with those of the school in 
matters of child training and develop- 
ment. 

For those teachers on the committee 
who took part in it, the search for 
materiai simply expressed in brief fash- 
ion clarified their own thinking. As 
one teacher expressed it: 


Many parents have told me that they 
were glad to get a booklet of that type— 
one that said in a few words what is to be 
said, not pages and pages of discourse. 
Many parents said, “I have been confused 
by reading conflicting articles in books 
and magazines about a child’s behavior. 
I am glad to have a concise article that 
lets me know exactly how a number of 
school people feel about those subjects. 
It has clarified my thinking.” 


Another parent reported: 


I am increasingly in demand to speak 
to groups of parents who wish to discuss 
child-training problems. In these meetings 
Parents as Teachers is used as a point of 
departure. I also feel that for those who 
have participated, there has been a great 
incentive to do greater professional read- 
ing in order to solve problems of mutual 
concern. 


3 Parents as Teachers: A Guide for Parents of 
Elementary School Children. Committee on 
Emotional Stability of the MSSC, 1947. Avail- 
able at Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York. 


PARTICIPATING IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


Many of the contacts that teachers 
believe have helped them personally or 
professionally have undoubtedly af- 
fected administration. Some feel that 
the Steering Committees provide op- 
portunity for teachers to aid in admin- 
istration on the local level. In the fol- 
lowing illustrations teachers have in- 
fluenced administration on wider than 
local levels. 


Some of the practices which the Sub- 
committee on Application Blanks recom- 
mended have already been put to use. Our 
administrators have said that the material 
concerning the hiring of teachers has 


been used this year. 


One Committee studied the frustra- 
tions which teachers feel are a handi- 
cap to their success. A sampling was 
made in a number of communities. The 
results were used by two communities 
as stated below. 


Our superintendent and members of 
the Steering Committee wanted to know 
what the frustrations of our whole staff 
were. We submitted this inquiry to our 
faculty, and the administrators and the 
Steering Committee have the results. 
These results have given them much food 
for thought and many ideas for work to 
be done next year. : 


The following statement was made 
by a principal, but it reveals how the 
Council can reach teachers indirectly. 


The “Teacher Frustrations” list has 
been an immense help to me. It refreshed 
my memory of the days when I was a 
teacher. It pointed out many things that 
bother teachers and therefore have an 
undesirable effect on children. I have 
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passed a list to the teachers, asking them 
to check without signing names. Next 
year, I am concentrating on the elimina- 
tion of the six things that cause frustra- 
tion in the greatest number of teachers. 


CONCLUSION 


The impact of the Council on all 
of the above-mentioned projects is 
clear. One of the important things it 
has brought about has been the draw- 
ing of individual teachers into discus- 
sion groups for the study and recom- 
mendation of school changes on all 
levels. Probably this is the first time in 
educational history that so many peo- 
ple from such a lar ge number of school 
systems have participated i in study proj- 
ects for several consecutive years. The 
results are a feeling of responsibility 


for school development beyond the 
individual classroom and an intense 
interest in the whole school program 
as well as in the individual school and 
classroom. Beyond all this there comes 
also an alertness to the need for the 
teacher’s individual improvement as 
well as that of the school system, a 
growing willingness to participate in 
change, and a feeling of security, 
especially when the teacher shares in 
forming school policy. From all this 
there is evident a clearly defined desire 
for the ongoing of all education in 
order that teachers, and the children for 
whom they are responsible, may have 
the best possible leadership and may 
learn to live successfully not only in 
school but always and in all places. 

















Impact of the Metropolitan School 


Study 


Council on Students in Council Schools*# 


Kye project of promoting inter- 


national understanding through 
bringing foreign high school students 
to America was initiated by the New 
York Herald Tribune as a device for 
strengthening the interest in and value 
of its Youth Forum for High Schools 
held in New York each spring. This 
project became an educational venture 
in high school student exchange when 
housing for the guests was provided by 
the Metropolitan School Study Coun- 
cil communities. The Council’s plan 
was to house foreign visitors in homes 
within its member communities, in 
families which included a son or 
daughter of approximately the same 
age; to have the foreign student attend 
school in the community regularly and 
participate in both school and com- 
munity activities. 

In 1947, 29 Latin-American students 
were flown in by Pan American World 
Airways System, transportation-free, 

*From contributions sent by the following 
students: Cynthia Doherty, Anna Catherine 
Holsten, Betty Johansen, Alice Larsen, Kay 
Nord, Bay Ridge High School, N. Y. C.; Rich- 
ard Farley, Elizabeth Dowling, Alberta James, 
Christian Schneider, Caldwell, N. J.; Robert 
Ehlers, Peter Sterling, Richard Whitehead, 
South Orange-Maplewood, N. J.; Eleanor Al- 


part, Anita Greco, Marianne Lewis, Harold 
Wanamaker, Suffern, N. Y.; Robert Miller, 


Norma Saydah, Annelise Thorsen, Janet West, 
Tenafly, N. J.; Barbara Decker, Tuckahoe, 
N. Y.; Barbara Barbuti, Sheila Cohn, Barbara 
Schlang, Gladys Steiglitz, Woodmere, N. Y. 


for a six-weeks’ stay. Ten American 
students returned this visit during the 
succeeding summer. In 1948, Scandina- 
vian Airlines System brought twenty- 
one students from Scandinavia to gpend 
about three months in American homes 
and schools. Twenty high school stu- 
dents from Council schools will be in 
Scandinavia when this issue of the 
Teachers College Record is published. 

What has been the impact of this ex- 
change project on the students in 
Council schools? What have they 
themselves to say about it? The fol- 
lowing excerpts are taken from reports 
made on the Scandinavians’ visit. 


We students of Grover Cleveland High 
School in Caldwell, N. J., are very glad 
that our school is a part of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council. It was 
through this relationship that we received 
the great honor of having Andreas Jor- 
genson, a young man from Norway, with 
us for four weeks. As he arrived 
during the Christmas holidays he could 
not yet visit the school so the boys 
planned many activities for him which 
gave him a good idea of the American 
way of life. After the holidays Andy 
was enrolled as a regular student in high 
school, with a curriculum much like that 
which he had taken in Norway. He was 
given many opportunities to tell us about 
his country while he was learning about 
ours. 


The son or daughter in the home 
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where the visitor was housed acted 
as student host or hostess, guiding the 
visitor’s participation in both school 
and community activities. Student com- 
mittees as well as parent committees 
faced the problem of planning for the 
guest’s educational, social, and general 
welfare, of seeing that the visit was not 
only enjoyable but as valuable as pos- 
sible. 

A student in South Orange—Maple- 
wood said: 


{ consider the opportunity to work 
with the Council in connection with the 
recent exchange of Scandinavian stu- 
dents . . . one of my most valuable 
educational experiences. 

Much of this planning was for activ- 
ities of a single guest within a com- 
munity. Students also helped plan gen- 
eral activities involving all the foreign 
guests, including a Tea Dance at the 
International House, with a high school 
band furnishing the music, and a stu- 
dent forum at Teachers College on the 
topic, “The World We Want,” with 
twenty discussion groups chaired by 
members of the Student Planning Com- 
mittee. 

A student hostess from Bay Ridge 
High School, New York City, writes: 


One tends to think of a comparativ ely 
far-off land as something unreal. How- 
ever, meeting Hildur proved that other 
peoples are subject to the same emotions 
as we and are really different only in 
customs and language. Preparing for 
Hildur’s arrival, naturally, was exciting, 
but, in addition, absorbing. Trying to 
find out as much as I could about a 
person I had never seen consumed a great 
deal of time, but was lots of fun. 

I thought she’d be so formal and re- 
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served but she was even more fun than 
we are. When she was at my house we 
talked half the night. . . . Hildur’s politi- 
cal, social, and educational views aroused 
questions ‘in my mind. . I have gained 
knowledge w hich has influenced me in 
many ways. I believe that meeting Hildur 
and the other students was one of the 
most memorable and valuable experiences 


of my life. 


Such experiences were evidently 
shared with many of the students of 
the schools attended by each guest. A 
South Orange—Maplewood student re- 
ports: 


With some students he [one of the for- 
eign students] would joke, with others 
he would seriously discuss the problems 
of the United States and his country. His 
new friends would hail him in the halls, 
talk with him in class, greet him in the 
movies. In a surprisingly short time he 
had ceased to be a “foreigner,” and had 
become one of us. 


Students at Woodmere High School 


have about their Danish 
guest: 


this to say 


In the first assembly program which 
Lise attended she was warmly introduced 
and greeted. Then and there she told us 
how she had won her trip to America. 
Upon hearing of the numerous contests 
that she had braved and won, we students 
were amazed. On the whole, we 
learned far more from Annelise about 
French and English writings, the history 
of Europe, modern problems and attitudes 
than she learned from us. She gave freely 
of what she knew, which was consider- 
able . . . She often remarked how much 
she liked our informal school system. 
[So much so that upon her return to Den- 
mark she instituted a panel discussion in 
her school, the first they ever had. She 
has also persuaded her headmistress to 
try student government next year.] 
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Foreign students participated gladly 
in school activities. Many American 
extracurricular activities were news to 
them. 


The tall, blond, slender eighteen-year 
old Norwegian attended many club meet- 
ings, participated in our glee club, and 
conversed with as many people as could 
find a place near him. He liked our music, 
our dancing, and especially our bubble 
gum; while we enjoyed his old world 
manners, his simplicity, and his enthu- 
siasm for our way of life. His great in- 
terest and desire in learning about our 
school and our community brought to 
us the realization of how fortunate we 
are to attend an American high school 
with all its varied activities. (Eastchester) 


The Scandinavian students became 
part of American home life, too. A 


South Orange—Maplewood student 
host writes: 


Thor’s stay did not provide us with 
just facts and technical points. It was an 
extremely worth-while experience to 
meet and become intimately acquainted 
with a student from a foreign country. 
As one of the family, Thor underwent 
all the usual household rigors with a smile 
(including dishwashing, something new 
to him), and the family became firmly 
attached to him. 


There are many reasons for believing 
that the student exchange had a real 
impact on students in Council schools. 
The following student editorial in the 
Davis High News, Mount Vernon, 
came as an after-effect in one com- 
munity: 


Recently, Davis has enrolled quite a 
number of foreign students from various 
European countries who will stay in this 
country permanently. Although the 
glamor of exchange students is not at- 


tached to them, we could nevertheless 
learn just as much from them as from 
Thor. Thor did a wonderful job of ad- 
justing himself to our way of life, but he 
had the help of the whole school. These 
other students were left to fend for them- 
selves. No one bothered to introduce 
them to our students, our activities, and 
our social life. How about doing 
something about it? Let’s find out about 
these students. Let’s invite them to our 
homes and to our clubs. We will be sure 
to find that their friendship for us will 
become just as valuable as our friend- 
ship is to them. 


The students that came to America 
were distinguished ambassadors from 
their native countries. The Americans 
chosen to return the visit are equally 
capable of stirring sympathy, winning 
goodwill, typifying our American way. 
The students who went to Latin Amer- 
ica returned full of enthusiasm for the 
people they met, the kind of enthusiasm 
that is contagious. Pupils in Council 
schools were eager to hear about their 
travels, to share their impressions. 
Thus, although the group privileged 
to go was small, the impact of their 
trip was strong. Letters came back 
from them, were eagerly read and 
shared through the communities. 


We're riding to Southern Chile for 
skiing and sleigh riding,” “Had a 
glorious snow ball fight in the middle of 
July!” ; “The generosity from rich 
and poor is overw helming, the people 
are warm and friendly.” . “the kids 
are just swell, very free, easy and informal 
in spite of their beautiful Latin manners. 
They have a spontaneous, almost instinc- 
tive gaiety and joy of living I’ve never 
seen before. 


Mickey’s first impression of Monte- 
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video, Uruguay, went something like 
this: 


When I arrived at my host’s home I 
saw the most beautiful bungalow I’ve ever 
seen. It’s right on the river and the view 
is magnificent. As we drove in the back 

ard I saw a gigantic sign, “Welcome 
Mickey,” flanked by American and Uru- 
guayan flags. Some style! 


Frank wrote: 


Mejia, the public high school in Quito, 
had courses in the higher sciences that we 
don’t have in our high schools, a swim- 
ming pool, hothouses, a beautiful sta- 
dium, and a church. 


One of our own American students 
summed up what all of them felt: 


I cannot tell you how strongly I feel 
that this exchange of students is valuable 
and should be continued. It seems to me 
an ideal way of awakening a much-needed 
North American interest in Latin cul- 
ture and of generally increasing friendly 
relations between the two continents. 
The people are proud and sensitive and 
have an intense feeling of patriotism and 
love for their own way of life but, at 
the same time, they are more than willing 
to study and learn from the United States. 
They like us. In fact, they are so well- 
informed about our country that I was 
ashamed not to know more about them. 
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Impact of the Metropolitan School Study 


Council on Boards of Education 


HELEN S. 


MEMBER OF 


HAT is “best” in education? 

How nearly does my school 

system approach that best? What can 
be done to approximate more closely 
the ideal? These are three questions 
that alert boards of education keep 
asking themselves. In many cases this 
attitude of inquiry is one of a board 
member’s chief assets, since the ordi- 
nary trustee of our public schools has 
a limited knowledge of 1 improv ed pro- 
cedures and techniques in teaching, a 
spotty awareness of what is transpiring 
in the classrooms of his own school, and 
an even spottier awareness of what goes 
on elsewhere. Both directly and indi- 
rectly the work of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council has influenced 
the thinking ‘of boards of education in 
regard to all three of these questions. 
Reports from individual board mem- 
bers indicate that the Council’s most 
impressive challenge has been its pre- 
sentation of the relationship between 
superior schools and school budgets. 
In one sense education is a commodity: 
boards of education are obligated to 
provide, to the limit of community 
tolerance, the best that money can buy. 
This challenge has been supported by 
the argument that member schools of 
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MELLOR 


GREAT NECK BOARD OF EDUCATION 


the Metropolitan School Study Council 
represent the most favored commu- 
nities in the United States and therefore 
in the world; that leadership is im- 
posed upon those who are favored; 
that it takes fifteen years for a new idea 
in education to take root and fifty 
years for it to reach general accep- 
tance; that in discharging their obliga- 
tions to their districts, school 
boards in favored communities are lift- 
ing the level of education throughout 
the world. At a time when the mount- 
ing costs of instructional service and 
school maintenance present budgetary 
problems, there is a tendency for 
boards to defer expansion in services. 
Superior schools have reflected this 
tendency more than average schools. 
Awareness through Council admoni- 
tion that curtailing of expenses may 
also curtail improvements in education 


own 


gives student interests at least an even 
break with taxpayer interests. 

A second concept of the Council 
that has conditioned the thinking of 
boards of education is that good schools 
are inseparable from the communities 
in which they flourish. Convincing 
evidence has been presented that com- 
munity factors over and above wealth 
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determine the kind of product a school 
is able to turn out. One of the most 
variable and potentially dynamic of 
these community factors is lay under- 
standing. Boards of education have 

been led to dev elop lay understanding 
in their communities through encour- 
aging citizens to participate in school 
affairs. 

Prior to the work of the Committee 
of 14 in developing a charter for lay 
understanding, a few boards of educa- 
tion had sponsored lay committees to 
act in an advisory capacity to them in 
the consideration of special problems. 
Some boards, however, were hesitant 
about the practical working out of this 
policy since it necessarily creates more 
confusion and involvement than if a 
board were coming to its decisions un- 
aided. Also, where the distinction was 
not clearly made between recommen- 
dations of a committee and final deci- 
sions of a board, it was felt that bring- 
ing citizens in to help with educational 
planning was an abrogation of the legal 
responsibility of the board. During the 
past year many schools have experi- 
mented with lay participation, using 
the charter as a working guide. Where 
it has been successful, board members 
agree that it has helped to give to a large 
group of citizens a picture of what 
good schools look like and the values a 
board must weigh; it has enriched the 
program of the schools and supple- 
mented the abilities of the individual 
members of the board, and it has helped 
to condition the public to a state of 
mind more receptive to the proposi- 
tions of a forward-looking board. In 
addition, leadership developed through 


small groups working on special prob- 
lems_ brings = board material 
into the public eye 

Through joint meetings, sponsored 
by the “Metropolitan School Study 
Council, board members have been di- 
rectly aided by the sharing of experi- 
ences during informal discussion peri- 
ods. Since member schools in the Coun- 
cil represent much the same cultural 
patterns, have comparable wealth be- 
hind them and comparable problems 
confronting them, the Council as a 
whole serves as a reasonable measuring 
rod for the position of any particular 
school in a particular field. Often a 
board of education will feel fairly 
smug about its own progress until 
it discovers that some other school is 
making like strides, perhaps with even 
greater success. There is stimulation 
in comparisons and real help when 
a new perspective shows up weak- 
nesses and the reasons for them in one’s 
own situation. 

Since the majority of the decisions 
of a board of education are directly 
dependent upon the recommendations 
of the superintendent. and the educa- 
tional philosophy of individual mem- 
bers is enriched by the experience of 
professionals, it is decidedly provoca- 
tive to see school superintendents meet- 
ing together as a group and to size 
them up as men as well as educators. 
If board members accept as the goal of 
education the development of human 
personality, then their superintendents 
are fair or superior in the degree to 
which they can rise above obstacles 
to head for this goal. It is extremely 
likely that one of the prime reasons 
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for establishing the Council was to 
enable school superintendents to band 
together and condition their boards of 
education to their bravest recommenda- 
tions. It is justice that the Council 
should serve also as a measuring rod 
for superintendents. 

Indirectly, the effect the Council has 
had on parents and teachers has 
touched boards of education. The Ex- 
change and the Council films showing 
what good schools are doing provoke 
breadth of thought and help improve 
the educational climate of the com- 
munity. The in-service training of 
teachers working on a local level as in 
the Local Steering Committees, or on 
the Council level as in the committees 
working on unmet needs, emotional 
stability, and educational dynamics 
keeps in the foreground the constant 
movement within professional circles. 
(Board members have been robbed of 
the satisfaction of thinking that any 
decision they make is “once and for 
all.”’) 

It is doubtful if anything the Coun- 
cil has done is more significant than the 
confidence it has given members of 
boards of education to maintain a 
bolder kind of leadership in their com- 
munities. When thinking has not been 
crystallized to the point where it can 
be put into words, when there is lack 
of information about what is happen- 


ing outside one’s own orbit, board 
members are prone to submit to pres- 
sure from groups that do know what 
they want, whether for public or pri- 
vate good. It is comparatively easy 
for board members to limit their re- 
sponsibility to that of counting heads 
or voices. Association with the mem- 
bers of the Council schools and the staff 
of the Council tends to induce a sense 
of security in deviating from the tra- 
ditional pattern. More than any treatise 
on education or any statistical charts, 
the personalities of the staff of the 
Council are responsible for the impact 
that their thinking has had. 

Often a board member is asked why 
anyone in his right mind wants to serve 
on a board of education. Whatever 
the individual answer may be, a look 
around the table at a dinner-meeting 
of the Council’s school board members 
assures one that many fine people do 
want to be school board members. The 
feeling is generated that one is taking 
part in a great enterprise. Its impor- 
tance is stimulating not only to the 
mind but to the spirit as well. There 
is the group sense of the pack. You 
feel strength behind you and your 
own board as part of the strength of 
being united in the Council. Perhaps, 
in addition to knowing textbooks and 
procedures, the minds that initiated the 
Council knew men and women too. 
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Impact of the Metropolitan School Study 


Council on the Administrator 


A. L. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


ac, Metropolitan School Study 
Council has, from its beginning, 
appealed to me as having a unique 
quality of fundamental importance not 
found in any other professional organ- 
ization that I have known. 

The Council is a cooperative effort at 
self-improvement of public service un- 
dertaken by a number of school sys- 
tems that find themselves so located 
physically as to make such effort prac- 
ticable. The member school systems are 
not only close enough together to make 
intimate cooperative effort feasible, but 
they are first of all located within the 
same community, sociologically speak- 
ing. The concept of the community 
life that lies back of the existence of 
these school systems gives minimum 
artificial divisive 
factors as boundary Mines that separate 
one political state from another. Rec- 


recoonition to such 


ognition of the realities that determine 
the oneness of community life affords 
2 sound basis upon which to engage in 
intimate cooperative self-improvement 
projects. 

This does not mean that the Council 
is isolationist in character. It is deeply 
concerned with helping the cause of 
education everywhere, but it believes 


SCHOOLS, 
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THRELKELD 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


in the primary importance of starting 
improvement at home. Perhaps the old 
saying, “The candle that shines the 
brightest at home casts its rays the 
farthest aw ay,” applies here. The grass- 
roots approach to nation-wide and 
world-wide problems is not derived 
from provincial thinking. It would 
seem to be the only approach by which 
the broader unity can be brought about 
under the principle of integration as 
opposed to psuedo unity effected by 
pressure from above or from the out- 
side. 

Research is the keynote of the ap- 
proach of the Council to its problems. 
This kind of study always stimulates 
creativeness. 

The Council stimulates creativeness 
in its member school systems by carry- 
ing out studies to discover inventions 
already made and applied by teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators and by 
disseminating among the Council mem- 
bers the discoveries made. Following 
this approach, stimulation to further 
inventiveness naturally ensues. 

Perhaps the main impact of this en- 
couragement of creativeness is upon 
the administrators and the boards of 
education. We have heard a great deal 
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about creative teaching and entirely 
too little about creative administration. 
The Council is causing administrators 
to see more clearly their duty with 
reference to creating conditions for 
creative teaching. For one thing, stud- 
ies of the Council have revealed the 
fact that school administration is gen- 
erally weak at the point of discovering 
creative work that is already under 
way, and then, when such work is 
discovered, administration is weak with 
respect to spreading the benefits of the 
discovery. 

It is impossible to be interested 
creativeness in education and yet not 
realize that it resides in and springs 
from the individual. Social conditions 
are of fundamental importance, but 
society is made up of individuals. The 
interest of the Council is not in in- 
dividualism or anarchy or in any de- 
velopment antithetical to a good so- 
ciety. Quite the opposite. It is inter- 
ested in individuality, the expression 
of which is always in the interest of 
the common good. The point is that 
the individual is the primary source 
of this good. The Council is interested 
in all such questions as: What shall we 
teach? How shall we teach it? How 
large or how small should classes be? 
What kind of school buildings should 
we have? However, its interest in all 
such matters stems from the point of 
view of what will best contribute to the 
creative, ongoing, zestful life principle 
above referred to. It is interesting here 
to note the extent to which all of us, 
especially candidates for public office, 
emphasize the dignity, the sacredness 
of the individual human life so far as 


our oratory goes and how much our 
practice in schools and in life gen- 
erally proceeds as if it had been de- 
signed in terms of a totalitarian con- 
cept of society and the individual. 
The Council’s emphasis upon the 
qualitative in educational practice has 
tended strongly to counteract the over- 
emphasis upon the large city situation 
merely because of its size—overem- 
phasis which has too much character- 
ized discussion of school administration 
throughout its history. There is no in- 
tention here to cast a slur upon large 
school systems as such. The representa- 
tives in the Council from the largest 
school system in the world have made 
an outstanding contribution to the work 
of the Council and no doubt will con- 
tinue this contribution. The Council 
has been of definite help in promoting 
the growing recognition of the fact 
that neither in high quality of class- 
room teaching nor in high quality of 
administration does the large city 
possess a monopoly. In fact, there ts a 
strong suggestion gTOWII w out of the 
work of the Council to the effect that 
large cities might, so far as the educat- 
ing of their children 1s concerned, do 
a much better job if they were to in- 
vent and use ways of decentralizing 
administration so as to develop scores, 
if not hundreds, of more individualized 
school communities within themselves. 
The school community must be small 
enough to enable the people to feel 
that the school to which they send 
their children is theirs. This intimacy 
of relationship between home and 


school is essential under any adequate 


concept of the child-rearing process. as 
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it must be carried out in any country 
dedicated to our way of life. The 
entire work of the Council tends to 
stimulate administrators to think of ad- 
ministration as being for the purpose 
of effecting this intimacy of com- 
munity life without which the growth 
and development of the individual pu- 
pil is impossible. 

The Council has not been indifferent 
to the problem of adequate salaries 
for teachers, the common problem of 
adequate school financing generally, 
but it has steered clear of becoming 
an agency of propaganda for such fi- 
nancing. It looks upon financing as a 
means to an end. It realizes that ade- 
quate financing is a necessary means, 
but, still more important, it re: alizes that 
more liberal financing can be justified 
only in terms of better educational 
service. The emphasis upon educational 
values, spiritual values, if you please, 
which characterizes the Council, affords 


the only safe basis upon which more 
money should be invested in the 
schools, and, incidentally, this emphasis 
is the only one which in the long run 
will get adequate money for school 
support. When one considers the hu- 
man values which the Council sees in 
a properly designed program of edu- 
cation he cannot help, whether he is a 
professional educator or a lay citizen, 
arriving quickly at the conclusion that, 
as a people, we never have become suf- 
ficiently aroused over this subject. We 
have spent a great deal of money, yes, 
but whether we think of money or 
other factors of support which an ade- 
quate program of education in a de- 
mocracy requires, such as time and 
energy given by lay people to the for- 
mulation of policy, we are bound to 
conclude that so far we have put just 
enough fuel under the boiler to get the 
water warm, but not nearly enough to 
get up steam. 

















Impact of the Metropolitan School Study 


Council on a Council Community Through 


a Local Steering Committee 


GUY B. ROSE 


PRINCIPAL, GEORGE 


of many of us 

becomes routinized to an 
extent that we fail to take time to 
evaluate our effectiveness. We need to 
examine our work critically at frequent 
intervals lest we become mere crea- 
tures of habit, both good and bad. In 
order to analyze one’s work an in- 
dividual must have access to the results 
which accrue from extensive research. 
Most of us have little time, or fail to 
take the time, to do research. Or, per- 


HE daily work 


such 


haps we neither possess the know-how 
nor have the available means to do it. 

When Superintendent A. L. Threl- 
keld of Montclair, New Jersey, was 
asked to serve as the second president 
of the Council, he was anxious that the 
Montclair schools should participate 
actively in the work of the Council and 
conscious that he would not have time 
to head the work and initiate action 
locally. Superintendent Threlkeld 
asked some of his aides to serve as a 
Steering Committee. His instructions 
posed two questions for these aides: 
(1) What can Montclair do for the 
Council? and (2) What can Montclair 
get out of Council work? 


i 
5 


INNESS AND RAND SCHOOLS, 


te 


MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


The Steering Committee was com- 
posed of three principals, two direc- 
tors of special services, and three teach- 
ers. One of the principals was asked 
The Committee 
responsi- 


to serve as chairman. 
was charged with the real 
bility of introducing and carrying out 
Montclair. We set 
to work to become acquainted with 
the work of the Council. We met fre- 
quently, studied the available literature, 
discussed problems as they presented 
and finally 


Council work in 


themselves, made recom- 
mendations to the superintendent. We 
recognized from the start that we were 
at least not 


an executive group, 


sign from the 


not 


until we had the “go” 


superintendent. Generally 
we were advisory in function. We par- 
ticipated in the early field work and 
the discussions of the major Council 
committees. We have always been for- 
tunate in finding teachers throughout 
the school system who were interested 
in helping to improve educational prac- 
tices and school organization and 
willing to work on these problems. In 
1942 we helped apply the Mort-Cor- 
nell Guide to 28 metropolitan school 


speaking, 
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systems. The following year we kept 
teachers in touch with what was going 
on in the Council and asked for volun- 
teers among them to serve on the 
various committees which prepared 
the report, What Schools Can Do, and 
also on the Unmet Needs Committees, 
as they were being set up. These com- 
mittees were made up of those teach- 
ers who volunteered to serve on them. 

As a Steering Committee we found 
ourselves increasingly interested in the 
work of the Council and its promo- 
tion. Unforeseen values resulted from 
our activity. Iwo such values accrued 
from the satisfying realization that we 
(1) Relay- 
ing information through a committee 


were a functioning group. 


was more democratic than having the 
work of the Council channeled by the 
superintendent through the principals 
to the teachers. Although the principals 
have frequently been asked to sponsor 
Council activities within their own 
schools or school districts, it has al- 
ways been at the recommendation of 
the Steering Committee, after serious 
preliminary thought and discussion. 
(2) When our committee, representa- 
tive of principals, special services, and 
classroom struggled with 
problems we began to realize that our 
thinking was being unified, always for 
the good of the cause being forw arded. 
This unity of group thought makes for 
sounder conclusions and more reliable 
action. 

We recognized very early the need 
for acquainting all of the te: achers with 
the activities of the Council and the 
progress being Accordingly, 
we were constantly alert to ways and 


teachers, 


made. 


means of accomplishing this. In the fall 
of 1944, when the 101 Book was pub- 
lished, we seized the opportunity to 
sponsor an institute on this report. 
Three afternoons were given over to 
it, with intervals of two weeks between 
the sessions. On these days school was 
dismissed at noon. At the second ses- 
sion, twelve discussion groups were 
conducted paralleling the reports of the 
twely. original committees. Each 
teacher chose the group he preferred. 
Growing out of these discussions, 
statements of needs in our own school 
system were invited. More than three 
hundred were turned in to the com- 
mittee. Subsequently, these were chan- 
neled to appropri; ate action committees 
already in existence, with the sugges- 
tion that they be given serious con- 
sideration. At the third session we tried 
to take a look ahead at the emerging 
design of education and consider what 
part each one of us might play in 
promoting better educational practices. 

After much good work on the many 
problems arising from human relations 
had been done by the Unmet Needs 
Committee on Intercultural Relations 
and Human Understanding, we or- 
ganized a local committee on Better 
Human Relations. One of the out- 
standing activities of this committee, 
following several orientation meetings 
of its own, was planning an afternoon 
program for all of the teachers. This 
was held in the fall of 1947. Two of 
our teachers who had attended a work- 
shop in human relations during the 
preceding summer told of the many 
inspiring experiences it had provided 
them. In addition, Dr. Ethel J. Alpen- 
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fels spoke about research in anthro- 
pology, pointing out its application and 
importance to human relationships. She 
presented the anthropological findings 
among various types and races of peo- 
ple, showing how much alike we all 
are. As a result of this stimulating 
meeting nearly one hundred teachers 
asked the committee to set up a course 
in the field of human relations on a 
collegiate level and to get some near- 
by university to sponsor it. Such a 
course will be offered in the Montclair 
high school building next fall. The 
Steering Committee and the Committee 
on Better Human Relations have taken 
active part in organizing the content 
and procedure of the course and sug- 
gesting instructors for it. They will 
advise with the instructors as the course 
progresses, so that the desired results 
will be forthcoming. 

In the early spring of 1948 the 
Steering Committee sponsored another 
general meeting. The subject discussed 
was the need for recruitment of teach- 
ers. We determined to discover why 
so few able high school seniors selected 
teaching as their lifework. The report 
of the central committee on Dynamics, 
entitled Attitudes Toward Teaching as 
a Profession, served as a basis for this 
discussion. 

Principals were asked to have follow- 
up discussions in their respective build- 
ings after each of the institutes. The 
Steering Committee prepared in each 
instance leading questions or suggestive 
outlines, together with appropriate 


bibliographical materials, for the dis- 
cussion. We have always felt that these 
discussions would not be very fruitful 


unless special emphasis was given them 
and unless helpful suggestions were 
made available to the chairmen. 

The Steering Committee keeps a 
record of the local findings of Council 
studies in which it participates. Then, 
after the report of the whole study at 
the Council level has been made avail- 
able, the Steering Committee analyzes 
it in comparison with the local find- 
ings. Next, we prepare a comparative 
report to be circulated among the 
teachers, especially those who con- 
tributed to the study originally. This 
is done with two thoughts in mind: 
(1) to keep everyone informed about 
what goes on after school systems send 
in their reports, in the hope that they 
will see value in what they are asked 
to do: and (2) to help develop a will- 
ingness to take part in future studies, 
realizing that they contribute to the 
general good and that use will be made 
of their contributions. 

As part of our work to inform teach- 
ers about studies being conducted, we 
have spent many hours comparing our 
reports of the 101 Book analysis which 
was made last year with the Council 
report made available to us recently. 
The Steering Committee, after several 
discussions, is now preparing a graphic 
report in which teachers can see at a 
glance the position of Montclair in rela- 
tion to the entire Council so far as the 
practices discussed in the 101 Book are 
concerned. 

One other result of Steering Com- 
mittee activities was the preparation of 
a Guide for Organizing and Operating 
Local Steering Committees, under date 
of November 19, 1947. This represents 
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the thinking of several local steering 
committee chairmen. It contains many 
helpful suggestions for superintendents 
who are interested in making the work 
of the Council more effective in their 
communities. It is available at the 
Council office. 

Before concluding this report, I 
should like to make three recommenda- 
tions to those who have organized local 
steering Committees or who may con- 
template doing so. 

(1) It is essential that a Steering 
Committee be given genuine respon- 
sibility for promoting the work of the 
Council. It should make contributions 
to its studies and applications from 
them. It is important that the super- 
intendent recognize the recommenda- 
tions of the Steering Committee as the 
result of careful thought and thorough- 
going discussions and that he avoid by- 
passing the Steering Committee when 
Council requests come to him. It is 
imperative that the committee get the 


feeling of being a functional group, not 
merely one which discusses issues; 
otherwise they are likely to become 
weary, apathetic, 
the work. 

(2) The chairman of the steering 
committee should attend regular meet- 
ings of the Council in order that he 
may be kept constantly aware of the 
activities under consideration. He also 
should experience the inspiration which 
comes from hearing the discussions 
and from listening to the exchange of 
experiences among the superintendents 
of schools within the Council. Other 
committee members should be invited 
to attend occasionally so that they also 
may keep abreast ‘of the activities, 
policies, and proposals. 


or just casual in 


(3) Any steering committee which 
keeps actively interested should take 
the time to evaluate the effectiveness of 
its own work and also the work of the 
Council, especially as it affects the local 
school system. 




















Intercommunication Among Communities of 


the Metropolitan School Study Council 


JOSEPH O. LORETAN 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT OF 


(32> the centuries man’s imagina- 
tion, his unique ability to invent 
and to discover, has determined the 
progress of civilization. It is note- 
worthy that brilliant thinking in itself 
has not caused progress. The lack of 
appropriate materials or inability to win 
acceptance in a community has often 
brought about the failure of an in- 
vention. As was said of the fruitless 
discovery of America by the Vikings 
hundreds of years before Columbus, 
“It did not stay discovered.” Thus, 
this bold venture was actually of little 
moment because it was an isolated 
event not understood and not appre- 
ciated by the rest of Europe. 

The leaders of the cooperative school 
study and action movement asn're to 
furnish the setting will en- 
courage inventions and discoveries in 
education comparable to those attained 
in other fields of human 
At the same time they are preparing 
educators and citizens to accept and 
utilize these new 
contributions 


which 


endeavor. 


ideas and to make 
themselves. Everyone 
will concede that only if the complete 
latent resources of education, 


this word in its fullest sense, 


using 
can be 
released to achieve better human ma- 


SCHOOLS, 
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BRONX PARK COMMUNITY, NEW YORK 


terial does this world of ours have a 
chance to survive. 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 
THROUGH PUBLICATIONS 


The 101 Book. In October, 1943 
a pamphlet entitled What Education 
Our Money Buys’ attracted widespread 
notice. It was the springboard for a 
score of Council publications designed 
to encourage self-appraisal among the 
schools with a view to having them 
identify and report their best educa- 
tional practices. Such reported prac- 
tices were appraised by Council school 
experts, measured for their worth and, 
if judged valuable, broadcast among 
the school systems in the Council. A 
year later the 101 Book, What Schools 
Can Do, was published. Since Novem- 
ber, 1944 this document has been in- 
tensively studied by 5,000 teachers. 
Its influence has certainly reached hun- 
dreds of school systems. Now in its 
fifth printing, it has sold 16,000 copies 
and is also well known in school sys- 
tems throughout the country. 

What makes the 101 Book valuable 
is its close relationship to the best re- 


1 Available at Fducational Conference Board 
of New York State, Albany, N. Y. 
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search findings, its worth in in-service 
training of teachers, and its use by lay 
groups. Here we have a dynamic sit- 
uation that goes straight to the heart 
of the thesis that much of the power of 
education lies not only in expeditious 
diffusion of best practices in educa- 
tion among school people, but in the 
conscious realization by community 
groups of their responsibility for fur- 
nishing educational facilities as well as 
participating with professional educa- 
tors in a constant program of evalua- 
tion of goals, policies, and results. 

The study of the 101 Book does not 
lead to a permanent benchmark estab- 
lished by supervisors or teachers with 
resultant stagnation. Instead it en- 
courages all staff members to scrutinize 
one another’s educational practices 
with a view to selecting the best. Local 
application of these best practices 
makes essential a program of faculty 
get-together to report on tryouts of 
inventions with a view to spreading 
the best practices in as many classrooms 
as possible. At this writing a half mil- 
lion practices reported by interested 
educators are being processed, trans- 
ferred to punched cards, and re- 
evaluated by cooperative work groups. 
The very best of all the practices will 
be set forth in “An Encyclopedia of 
Educational Invention.” The inter- 
change of good ideas from school 
system to school system, with the 
Metropolitan School Study Council 
headquarters acting as a dynamo, is an 
energizing light-producing phenom- 
enon. The current produced illumines 
the “lighthouse” leader schools. 


EXCHANGE 


Exchange popularizes many of the 
concepts set forth in the more technical 
What Schools Can Do. In its own 
words, it is “the magazine that is writ- 
ten for you and all citizens in Council 
communities to tell you the How and 
Why of Today’s Education and de- 
scribe what schools are doing for boys 
and girls to train them for tomorrow’s 
problems.” Under the able and creative 
leadership of Mrs. Clara Blitzer, it is 
published five times a year and reaches 
20,000 subscribers. 

The machinery operating in con- 
nection with Exchange is in itself a 
valuable instrument for the discovery 
of new ideas and their diffusion. Re- 
porters in the hundreds of schools of 
the Council are trained to be aware of 
worth-while novel practices. Fre- 
quently, Exchange reporters are chair- 
men of teachers’ committees whose 
function it is to lead discussions con- 
cerning the best and most practical 
ideas about instruction, curriculum, 
and materials. Often study groups 
among parents associations and civic 
groups assemble to talk over Exchanee. 
Thus, they become more aware of the 
importance of cducation and of their 
own importance in making schools 
powerful in the lives of individuals and 
communities. 

A rather recent innovation is the 
development of local exchanges and 
newsletters among the schools and 
teachers within a single school system. 
These enterprises in intercommunica- 
tion are operated by groups of teachers 
and supervisors. Sometimes the schools 
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within a system rotate the responsi- 
bility of editing such a local exchange. 

Picture files as well as word stories 
of interesting practices are being as- 
sembled as reference material to which 
teachers or interested laymen can be 
referred. Needless to say, the discus- 
sion connected with reporting of this 
kind is valuable teacher-training, lead- 
ing in particular to self-appraisal by 
teachers and schools. 

Parents association publications, too, 
are slanting their news items with a 
view to spreading worth-while new 
ideas. 


SPREADING IDEAS THROUGH 
COMMITTEE WORK 


One of the key practices within the 
Council is the utilization of Steering 
Committees. The central Steering 
Committee works closely with the 
school superintendents of the Council. 
The Council does not follow any rigid 
pattern in accepting proposals from 
Council members. Generally speaking, 
however, when a problem is presented, 
it is referred by the Steering Com- 
mittee of the Council to the appro- 
pri ate Standing Committee. The Stand- 
ing Committees, whose chairmen act as 
leaders of the steering group, are the 
Committee on Intercommunity Infor- 
mation, the Committee on Lay Under- 
standing, the Committee on Unmet 
Needs, and the Committee on Educa- 
tional Dynamics. Sometimes the Steer- 
ing Committee will act as a Committee 
on Emerging Design. From time to 
time, additional Council-wide com- 
mittees are established to procure some 
special thing, for example, a Commit- 


tee on Cooperative Service was formed 
to secure psychiatric help, service for 
gifted children, and so forth. 

The technique of making commit- 
tees function adequately has been 
perfected in the Council. Chairmen 
are trained in their duties and in the 
mechanics of securing the maximum 
cooperation of a group. Ascertaining 
new ideas is of special importance. 
Participants in a meeting may be given 
cards on which to write what, in their 
estimation, is the vital problem of the 
moment in connection with any par- 
ucular practice or difficulty. Discus- 
sion in connection with this problem 
is then permitted. Often, all the ideas 
are written down and tabulated. They 
then become the agenda for group 
participation. To give just two further 
examples, in the ‘development of the 
book What Schools Can Do, some 250 
teachers and supervisors met in 12 
groups; several hundred laymen regu- 
larly participated in connection with 
the Unmet Needs Committee. 


DIFFUSION OF COMMITTEE 
REPORTS 


In addition to the Council-wide 
Exchange and local exchanges, all the 
modern means of communication are 
utilized to spread worth-while educa- 
tional materials. All of the great daily 
newspapers and the radio, as well as 
professional magazines devoted to edu- 
cation, pay attention to the findings of 
Research Committees of the Metro- 
politan School Study Council, for the 
Council activitics are news. 

Unmet Needs Committee findings 


are reported in New Challenges (1944 
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and 1946), under the following titles: 
Our Common Language as a Tool of 
Communication; Problems of Emo- 
tional Stability; Problems of Individual 
Growth and Development; Problems 
of the School and Community as a 
Continuous Pattern of Living; Human 
Relations; Problems of Citizenship. 
These reports are widely used among 
the Council schools. The Dynamics 
Committee is at present holding meet- 
ings with local groups in such areas as 
public relations programs, administra- 
tive policies, selection of teachers, rela- 
tion of the school board to community 
planning. 

Motion pictures, filmstrips, and slides 
also provide practical and promising 
means for diffusing committee findings. 
Using the Council publication, Charter 
for Film Production, as a guide, many 
school systems are dev eloping this 
method to explain educational pro- 
cedures. It has been found that lay 
groups in particular respond to this 
type of communication. In one Coun- 
cil community (Bronx Park), 29 
schools and as many parent groups 
participated it a successful year-long 
project to prepare slides and an accom- 
panying script to explain the new ap- 
proaches required in first-year classes 
because of the lowering of the entrance 
age. Fach school has 20 slides and ap- 
propriate script called Pictorializine 
Readiness. | 

Four motion pictures: The Teacher 
as Observer and Guide, Education 
Throuch Art and Home Economics, 
Education for Citizenship, and A Day 
in School With a Five-¥ ear-Old, pro- 
duced by the headquarters staff and 


local groups, are for sale and may be 
ordered from the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College. Since these are 
pioneer attempts to portray desirable 
aspects of good educational procedures, 
a brief description of two of the pic- 
tures should prove interesting. 

The Teacher as Observer and Guide 
is designed to depict and interpret some 
of the desirable outcomes of good edu- 
cational practice. The film presents six 
situations, selected somewhat at ran- 
dom, from the teaching lives of as 
many teachers. These six sequences 
illustrate four major concepts: (1) 
guiding pupils to better ways of solving 
their problems, (2) developing artistic 
talent, (3) promoting the grow th of 
character and citizenship, and (4) 
providing needed assistance for slow 
learners. By drawing these sequences 
from actual school practice, the film 
shows a few of the ways in which 
resourceful teachers work to reveal 
and develop the capacities of growing 
youngsters. Thus it characterizes the 
critical part played by the wise teacher 
in a variety of real learning situations. 

The sound film, Education Through 
Art and Home Economics, is designed 
to depict and interpret some of the de- 
sirable learning experiences of a class 
of junior high school girls who plan 
and make clothing and accessories for 
themselves. Four main objectives are 
presented in the film: teaching the prin- 
ciples of design, color combination, and 
good workmanship in relation to their 
use; utilizing previously acquired skills 
and knowledges in combination with 
new skills to solve problems; kindling 
a more effective understanding of con- 
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sumer economics; capitalizing upon 
useful productive activities as an effec- 
tive vehicle for personality traits. 
This film shows how the members of 
the class, over a period of many weeks, 
acquire competence in designing and 
dressmaking techniques. They learn 
such skills as how to use a sewing ma- 
chine and how to cut materials with a 
minimum of waste. They have oppor- 
tunities to learn other things as well, 
for the friendly atmosphere encourages 
talking over plans and exchanging ideas. 
Stemming from a thoughtfully pl anned 
and wisely guided enterprise such as 
this are outcomes over and beyond the 
obvious ones: improvements in posture, 
poise, and taste and gains in wholesome 
growth of character and personality. 


COMMUNICATION THROUGH 
LAY PARTICIPATION 


The most dramatic and heartening 
event in recent education history is the 
emergence of lay groups as a vital 
force in the implementation of sig- 
nificant research findings. Since the 
publication by Mort and Cornell of 
American Schools in Transition, which 
found that there is a measurable rela- 
tionship between specific factors in the 
community and the type of schools it 
has, many communities have con- 
ducted surveys. 

They have been stimulated in their 
thinking by suggestions in the report 
of the Committee of 14, drawn up by 
the Council’s Committee on Lay Un- 
derstanding. The following excerpts 
from this report are enlightening: 


Real lay understanding involves knowl- 


edge of how some of the basic questions 
in education are being answered today, 
What is a good school? How can you tell 
a good school from a poor one? To really 
probe the quality of education there 
must be some concept of what is really 
being attempted when a child is edu- 
cated. . . . the goals . . . the purposes. 

The significance of lay participation in 
educational planning lies in the hy pothesis 
that it represents an effective means of 
clarifying educational concepts and of 
raising the level of lay understanding. 
Lay understanding is probably best de- 
veloped by broadening and enriching 
the experiences of citizens through ef- 
fective participation in exploring, plan- 
ning, thinking about and solving educe- 
tional problems in cooperation with the 
Board of Education and the professional 
staff. 


SPEED OF DIFFUSION OF 
EDUCATIONAL IDEAS 


[It is pertinent to mention a few 
illustrations of the rapidity with which 
ideas spread in Council schools. The 
difficulty of recruiting teachers is well 
known. Note the chronology in the 
following: 

In November, 1947 Curtis Threlkeld 
of South Orange, New Jersey, pro- 
moted an analysis of what high school 
seniors thought about teaching. In 
February, 1948 the Bronx Park East 
Community in New York City worked 
out a program whereby some seniors 
who expressed a willingness to learn 
more about teaching were programmed 
to study teaching at a near-by elemen- 
tary school. The high school in this 
case was Christopher Columbus and 
the elementary school Public School 
89, the Bronx. This experiment at- 
tracted wide attention. It was men- 
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tioned in Exchange on at least two 
occasions and was extensively reported 
on the school page of the New York 
Sun. Since that time, two other New 
York City Council communities, Staten 
Island and Bay Ridge, have expressed 
interest in a similar project. The rela- 
tionship of the research findings of the 
Council and their rapid implementa- 
tion by a Council school is obvious. 

Another example is provided by the 
Cost of Living Committee Report. In 
a matter of months, the research find- 
ings of the Council Committee were 
widely used by school systems. The 
facts were presented to Chambers of 
Commerce, Rotary Groups and Boards 
of Education with telling effect. Local 
Steering Committees fed the informa- 
tion through existing channels to parent 
groups, labor groups, and_ teachers’ 
councils. As a result, increases propor- 
tional to the cost of living were granted 
in the majority of Council schools. 

It has always been the opinion of 
educators that intervisitation is one of 
the best ways in which diffusion can 
take place. This concept has been given 
scientific standing, as well as public ap- 
proval, through the emphasis placed 
upon this aspect of improvement of 
education through the planned ob- 
servation techniques developed in the 
Council schools. It is no exaggeration 
to say that constant emphasis in the 
meetings of the Council upon the need 
to open the doors of the classrooms to 
teachers within a school as well as inter- 
visitation among schools is bearing 
fruit. The entire process inaugurated 
by the Council some years ago, where- 
by the best practices within schools are 


checked by the teachers themselves 
against their own usual performance, 
encourages teachers to get out of 
their rooms to see what these other 
practices they hear about and read 
about actually are like in operation in 
other school systems. As part of the 
Jericho plan of intervisitation, teachers 
worked out a plan with the school 
superintendent to visit other schools. In 
the words of the superintendent in- 
terested in this approach, “The results 
were most productive.” This is not the 
place to present detailed reports of the 
increased amount of intervisitation 
among the schools within the Council 
area. It should suffice to say that the 
degree of interest in this field equals 
the progress made in connection with 
other educational programs carried on 
under the «uspices of the Council. 

At thie » riting, a doctoral disserta- 
tion is being completed to establish the 
relationship between quality of schools 
and the type of community groups 
interested in them. An analysis of 
nearly three thousand groups has been 
made. Students of education are con- 
vinced that the general public is 
vitally interested in its schools. At no 
time in our history has there been 
keener interest in what public educa- 
tion is doing. In this work the Metro- 
politan School Study Council’s de- 
velopment of facilities to establish and 
maintain the free flow of ideas among 
teachers, schools, and school systems on 
the one hand, and parents, citizen 
groups, and masses of unorganized lay- 
men on the other, has been of unques- 
tionable valve. Not only has much new 
machinery been set up to divert the 
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whisperings of public opinion into 
channels where something construc- 
tive can be done about them but 
methods of planting worth-while ideas 
where interested lay and professional 
groups will have ready access to them 
have been worked out. Where the 
channels between the public and the 


schools have been neglected for a 
period of time, disastrous results have 
occurred. As pointed out so succinctly 
by Abel Hanson, one of the past presi- 
dents of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, “either maintain the 
lines of communication or lose public 
support.” 
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Educational Research 


HILTON C. BULEY 


STATE COMMISSIONER OF 


EDUCATION, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


RALPH P. GALLAGHER 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL, 


DUCATIONAL research has been the 

heart of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council from the very begin- 
ning. The need for the educational 
know-how to identify, to test, and to 
effect changes which would be a bene- 
fit to thousands of school children has 
motivated comprehensive studies of 
school and community factors related 
to the quality of education. 

Yes, the Council has had zeal for 
pushing out on the growing edge of 
educational development. It has also 
had the very favorable laboratory these 
well- supported school systems and 
their communities provide for research 
and tryout in educational advance- 
ment. The resources made available for 
Council research include: (1) the pro- 
fessional talent of some of the country’s 
best-trained teachers and administra- 
tors; (2) schools well enough sup- 
ported financially to make experimen- 
tation and tryout possible; (3) a suf- 
ficiently large number of school com- 
munities, staff members, laymen, and 
pupils to provide a broad and accurate 
sampling for almost any kind of prob- 
lem; (4) money with which to finance 
studies. 


BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSI Y 
The Pennsylvania Study’ early 
focused the Council’s attention not 
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only upon the evidence of the tragic 
lag in the spread of desirable educa- 
tional knowledge and practices, but 
also upon the urgent need for inven- 
tion in education. Mort has indicated 
further that the time elapsing between 
insight into a need and the emergence 
of a satisfying invention for meeting 
it is typically fifty years. He finds that 
after an invention is introduced it takes 
fifteen years for it to spread through 
3 per cent of the schools. Thereafter, 
another ten years elapse before it 
reaches half of the communities and 
an additional twenty-five years be- 
fore it is universally adopted. 

The first researches of the Council 
began as an outgrowth of these leads 
which made it evident that educational 
advancement is a dynamic enterprise 
of adaptability® and that progress can 


1 Paul R. Mort and Francis G. Cornell, Amer- 
ican Schools in Transition, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1941. 

2 Adaptability, as the Council uses the term, 
refers to the capacity of a school system to 
modify present practices to meet more ade- 
quately the needs of youth and society. It has 
tended to become a symbol measuring the 
quality of education being provided at any 
given time. 
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be brought about better and faster only 
when based upon an understanding of 
the action of those forces which con- 
dition change. One of the first studies 
made an investigation of both novelty 
and diffusion in Council schools and 
presented a plan for Council promotion 
of diffusion.* The original studies and 
those which have been dev eloped, or 
are at present in process, have been 
centered in the field of educational 
dynamics* and have followed two 
main avenues of procedure: (1) The 
avenue of exploration and investiga- 
tion, where a search is going forw: ard 
continually to find promising leads or 
hunches regarding v what makes good 
schools and what good schools can and 
should do. It might be described ; 
the informal method, by which a vies 
broad approach is made to insights into 
factors holding promise for more ex- 
tensive and intensive research. It is the 
screening process. (2) The avenue of 
validation, where the promising leads 
of the broad pilot studies are put to 
the test on an exact basis. Here all the 
methods of scientific research are ap- 
plied to determine the significance and 
validity of educational studies. The 
extent to which the Council’s research 
studies may influence the emerging 
design of education may be realized by 

2 brief review of some of the more 
tele findings. 


8 Merrill A. B'gelow, “Discovery and Diffu- 
sion in Pioneer Schools.” Manuscript in Teach- 
ers College Library. 

4FEducational dyramics is the term used to 
describe the study of the characteristics of 
school organization and a community in rela- 
tion to the canacitv of the school system to 
take on desirable changes. It is studv of rate, 
character, conditioners, and processes of change 
in school systems. 


Significantly, one of the first studies 
was concerned with the relationships 
between the quality of education and 
the nature of the communities in which 
it was taking place. Thisestudy, Con- 
trollable Community Characteristics 
Related to the Quality of Education} 
confirms our previous hunches that one 
needs to look at the community and its 
trends in order to be able to predict 
the kind of education its schools will 
produce. In fact, from this study it has 
become possible to predict 64 per cent 
of the differences in adaptability from 
community factors alone. 

In brief, two very important insights 
have been made available to educators 
and interested laymen for the expan- 
sion and utilization of community 
potential for the improvement of their 
schools. The first one stems from the 
close relationship between the nature 
of the individual community and the 
quality of education offered by its 
schools. It seems that the factor of 
goodwill toward education is related 
to the people’s previous school ex- 
perience and to their social, economic, 
and professional status. Therefore, as 
the educational and occupational level 
of the inhabitants goes up and as social 
planning is intelligently controlled and 
unified to provide for the welfare of 
all, the potential for a higher quality 
of education increases. 

The second insight is that the im- 
provement of schools need not of 


necessity await the results of a pro- 

5 Truman H. Pierce. Controllable Community 
Characteristics Related to the Ouality of Educa- 
tion, Metropolitan School Studv Council Re- 
search Series No. 1. New York: Bureau of Pub- 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1947. 
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gram designed to improve the com- 
munity setting for education. The 
kind of schools a community has is 
strongly related to the kind of schools 
a community expects. By raising com- 
munity understanding of education it is 
possible to improve the guality of 
schools beyond what might ordinarily 
be expected in terms of community 
potential. We see that many pow erful 
and effective conditions for an ade- 
quate program of education may be 
developed by utilizing the resources 
at hand. 

The findings of this study place a 
grave responsibility upon school ad- 
ministrators to marshal, coordinate, 
and utilize all the resources of the 
community for the promotion of bet- 
ter schools. 

Another study of community and 
education is William Flaherty’s “Com- 
munity Patterns of Educational Under- 
standing.”® It summarizes the results 
of a Poll of Opinion About Schools 
taken in the Metropolitan School 
Study Council communities. This ex- 
perimental poll endeavored to measure 
the understanding of certain educa- 
tional issues in a school community on 
the part of pupils, parents, and teach- 
ers. The most outstanding of its find- 
ings were: 


Only one half of the people 
understand that the school board is 
legally the state’s local agent rather 
than a purely local gov ernmental body. 

2. Not even half of the parents 
understand that individual pupils differ 
so widely in ability that what is a 


*Manuscript in Teachers College Library. 
(1948) 
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“standard” of achievement for one is 
not a standard for another. 

3. About two-thirds of the parents 
and pupils realize that the study of 
community problems may properly be 
a part of the school experience of the 
children. 

4. Only three-fourths of the parents 
believe that teachers can organize a 
curriculum around lifelike problems. 

5. Teachers, parents, and pupils 
understand the need for experimen- 
aa in educational practices. 

6. Only two-thirds of the pupils and 
parents think that it is right to make 
school “easy” by having clubs and 
projects. 

8. Two-thirds of all those polled 
understand the great need for training 
in reading to continue through high 
school. 

g. Only about 8 per cent believe that 
the public should have an important 
part in planning the school program. 

This research reinforces the idea that 
school administration should let the 
public know what the schools are 
doing. Three devices are proposed to 
bring about such enlightenment. They 
are: the creation of a Committee on 
Understanding the Schools, composed 
of laymen, pupils, and teachers; the or- 
ganization of a Community Council on 
Education; and the promotion of study 
groups in the local parents and teach- 
ers associations. 


An early study of community factors 


sought to identify and characterize the 
relationships of schools to community 
groups.’ It revealed that lay groups and 


7 Ernest R. Britton, “Idertifving ard Utilizing 
Community Activities for School Improvement.” 
Manuscript in Teachers College Library. (1947) 
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agencies differ markedly in helpfulness 
to schools. Following this a more ex- 
tensive study was initiated, its chief 
purpose being to chart the extent of 
school relationships to community 
groups. 

Britton’s study stimulated further 
research in this area. The following 
results emerged from a study of the 
relationships of 2810 different com- 
munity groups® to the quality of edu- 
cation in the communities where they 
were located: 

go per cent of all the groups 
showed a consequential interest in the 
schools. 

2. 70 per cent of the groups were 
recognized by principals as_ being 
helpful. 

3. The strength of the relationship 
between these groups and the schools 
depended upon the kind of group and 
the nature of its association with the 
schools. 

4. There were no communities in 
which the relationship of groups to 
the schools was unimportant. 

5. Work with community groups, 
on the part of schools, should not be 
left to chance because of the advan- 
tages associated with well-integrated, 
definitely planned programs of con- 
structive relations with such groups. 

6. System-wide programs of work 
with community groups should recog- 
nize local schools as autonomous units 
in such enterprises. 

7. Each kind of symbiotic group 
should be dealt with in terms of its 


8 Ralph P. Gallagher, “Some Relationships of 
Symbiotic Groups to Adaptability.” Manuscript 
in Teachers College Library. (1948) 


weaknesses and its potentialities for 
adaptability. No single blanket policy 
of work with sy mbiotic groups seems 
either possible or adequate. 

8. Every staff member who can 
prove helpful should be guided into 
at least one association per year with 
the symbiotic group; those who can 
manage more such connections should 
be encouraged to do so. 

The more mature teachers, the 
men teachers, and the married teachers 
tend to be better than average “con- 
tact people” with symbiotic groups. 

10. For staff participation in work 
with symbiotic groups to be effective, 
in-service training should be provided 
that deals with the relationships of 
symbiotic groups to adaptability in 
schools. 

A recent study® reports on the work 
of the Council’s Committee of 14, 
which was set up in 1946 to discover 
practices for and develop materials for 
effective lay participation in educa- 
tional planning. The following quota- 
tion from a digest of that report is 
indicative of its findings: 


A school draws much of its strength or 
weakness from the community it serves. 
It reflects the public’s insight into the 
power of education. It is therefore im- 
portant for educational prog’ ss to de- 
velop a high level of lay understanding 
in school-communities. This can be done 
by encouraging citizens to take part in 
planning educational programs and in 
solving school problems. Such lay par- 
ticipation clarifies the participants’ con- 
cept of what a good school looks like 


®The Committee of 14, Norton L. Beach, 
4 


Secretary, Public Action for Powerful Schools. 


Metropolitan School Study Council, New York, 


1948. 
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and what schools can do, elicits interest in 
and support for needed change and gives 
the school the benefit of the creative 
wealth latent in every community. 


This study presents techniques and 
step- by-step procedures for develop- 
ing significant patterns of public par- 
ticipation. It points out specific ways 
of encouraging desirable community 
cooperation in many matters. To 
quote from the study itself: 


Fach community wants the best in 
good schools. It is the responsibility of 
the administration, the board and the 
staff to help them organize to get it. 
There is mounting evidence to show 
that wherever schools have drawn the 
public into planning and problem-solv- 
ing, they have progressed beyond ex- 
pectations. Where these patterns have 
been tried, the schools move closer to 
the people who come to realize their 
power In cooperative community plan- 
ning, appreciate the full power of educa- 
tion, and see that .. . in a democracy the 
whole power of educ ation must be used. 

In addition to studies of school- 
community relationships the Council 
has turned its spotlight on the schools 
themselves. Following up the early 
study by Collins,"® le ade rship in schools, 
on both the administrative and the gen- 
eral staff levels, was studied by three 
different investigators to determine its 
part as a dynamic factor in education. 

One investigator,'’ who made direct 

10Raymond L. Collins, Techniques of Crea- 
tive Administration for Identifying Staff Mem 
bers Alert to Emerging Needs of Public Edu 
cation. Manuscript in Teachers College Library. 
(1945) 

1 Alfred H. Skogsberg, Administrative Opera- 
tional Patterns, Metropolitan School Study 
Council, New York, 1948. 


observation of schools in operation, 
draws these conclusions: 


In the late 19th century, operation in 
schoo] administration outran the meager 
theory of the time. In developing new 
working patterns, the line and staff idea 
was borrowed from industry. This re- 
sulted in job specialization, institutional 
stratification, and _ hierarchical control 
forms. The resulting organizational rig- 
idity militated against flexibility and 
adaptability, and ignored the great res- 
ervoir of ability of the staff. New psy- 
chological insights and studies of child 
dev elopment demand from school admin- 
istration a greater role of leadership and 
statesmanship. . . . 

In America’s best schools the superin- 
tendent of schools is a leader. He works 
through the democratic process and 
welds professional personnel and the lay 
public into a team for solving educa- 
tional problems. Staff committees, lay 
committees, and combinations of pro- 
fessional and lay personnel work to- 
gether on all kinds of problems. 

Complex procedures, relationships, and 
devices that hamper people in their work 
are being simplified. Teachers are being 
freed for more creative roles. Supervision 
is becoming a consultative service. In- 
dividual schools of the system are re- 
garded as semi-autonomous units that 
implement their programs to meet the 
peculiar needs of their attendence 
areas. 

Administration is in a transition period. 

The transformation of the great 
power potential of our schools into a 
dynamic force of social reconstruction 
is the great challenge of our time to 
school administration. 


A second investigator’? found that 


2Cleve O. Westby, Local Autonomy for 
School-Commuunities in Cities, Metropolitan 
School Study Council, Research Studies, No. 2. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1945. 
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school leaders who had a feeling for 
the importance of good community 
relations and who understood the 
techniques for bringing them about 
were essential for optimum relation- 
ships between the school staff and the 
community. This finding is especially 
significant since it is an outgrowth of 
a study concerned with comparing 
school-community relationships in sub- 
urban and metropolitan areas and 
studying the degree to which home 
rule vr local autonomy principles 
could be applied in a large city. The 
investigation indicates that there were 
no serious barriers to prevent city 
schools from taking appropriate action 
and that even large communities have 
the potential for understanding and 
appreciating the power of education. 

So far as channels are concerned, 
there seems to be a strong tendency for 
schools in large cities to have associa- 
tions with the public through such 
governmental agencies as the police, 
fire, and health departments, the 
churches, social service agencies, li- 
braries. museums, and business firms. 
There is apparently a need for large 
cities to be more zealous in developing 
contacts with parent groups, youth 
groups, health and recreation groups, 
civic and service clubs, and lay groups 
generally. 

It appears that any lack of school- 
community interplay in large cities 
cannot be ascribed to lack of channels. 
Rather it should be ascribed to the fail- 
ure to recognize and utilize them. 

The leeway for local action by 
school staff members was found to be 


much wider in possible use than in 


actual use. The most urgently needed 
ingredient at this level of administra- 
tion is the magic stuff that will prompt 
administrators to act and take the 
initiative that already belongs to them. 

Further evidence of the central im- 
portance of staff in producing good 
schools is found in the study by Hilton 
C. Buley, “Personnel Characteristics 
and Staff Patterns Associated with the 
Quality of Education.” ** It attacks the 
problem of improving the quality of 
education through improv:ng the qual- 
ity of the professional staff. A new 
approach is made to the problem by 
treating the staff as a team of profes- 
sional workers rather than as a col- 
lection of individual teachers. It is a 
recognition that the influence exerted 
upon children in our schools today is 
not merely that of an individual 
teacher, but of the entire personnel 
of the school. This approach to greater 
professional efficiency or effectiveness 
does not minimize the importance of 
the individual teacher, but evaluates his 
competence as a member of a team. 
Buley attempted to discover how the 
characteristics of the total school staff 
can be fashioned to produce a higher 
quality of education. Over a hundred 
staff factors were investigated in the 
process of screening those which would 
offer the greatest promise for insight 
into the “problem. The procedure 
called for a search in every direction 
to get a wide variety of factors and 
characteristics that are not customarily 
associated with the thinking of school 
administration. Such items as attend- 


13 Manuscript in Teachers College Library. 
(1948) 
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ance at operas and plays, travel, the 
number of professional and nonprofes- 
sional magazines subscribed to, size of 
personal library, and number of per- 
sonal talents were included in this 
search for leads to what makes an 
adaptable school staff. 

Buley’s study establishes three criteria 
for the guidance of school administra- 
tors in the selection and improvement 
of their professional staffs: (1) a 
knowledge and understanding of those 
staff characteristics which contribute 
most to the quality of education, (2) a 
knowledge and understanding of the 
present status of the staff in terms of 
educational productiveness, and (3) a 
knowledge and understanding of how 
desirable staff patterns can be effected 
through the selection of new teachers 
and the growth of present members. 

A number of team qualities or staff 
characteristics have been found impor- 
tant in determining the quality of edu- 
cation offered in the most adaptable 
schools of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. 

These school staffs were found to 
be mature and experienced. The aver- 
age age of approximately 42 years is 
the present pattern. Five years’ train- 
ing Levels high school proves to be 
characteristic of better school faculties 
at both the high school and the elemen- 
tary level. It is noted, also, that the best 
results can be obtained from a staff 
which is stable, where at least two- 
thirds of the members have stayed in 
their present school position for from 
eight to thirty years. 

Provincialism in a school staff resists 
adaptability. Therefore, the key to the 


development of an adaptable staff is 
wise selection, which usually results in 
a pattern showing that nearly half of 
the faculty has had teaching experience 
outside the state. 

The personnel in the “Lighthouse 
Schools” broaden their cultural back- 
ground by travel, attendance at operas 
and concerts, and wide reading. The 
possession of a relatively large personal 
library and the acquisition of new 
books and magazines characterize the 
personnel in these schools, 

This is the kind of school staff that 
originates, tests, and nurtures the new 
in educational practice for the benefit 
of the children in our public schools. 

Problems of staff are on-going af- 
fairs. Staffs change, today’s pupils be- 
come tomorrow’s teachers, and in large 
part the development of a great body 
of highly professional people in edu- 
cation depends upon what people in 
general think about teaching as a 
career. An analysis of such thinking 
was made in a study “to discover the 
attitudes of high school seniors, teach- 
ers and parents toward the profession 
of teaching.”’* It obtained free and 
uncontrolled responses of these three 
groups toward the teaching profession. 

While only 6 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the upper half of the 1947 
senior class planned to enter the teach- 
ing profession, only a minority in- 
dicated that it was rejecting teaching as 
a career because of economic factors. 
Many seniors classified teaching as 
“dull and monotonous.” Orhers said, 


“Attitudes of High School 
Teachers, and Parerts Toward the 
Profession of Teaching.” Mimeographed Coun- 


14Henrv Grey, 
Seniors, 


cil publication. 
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“Teachers seem to carry a chip on 
their shoulders and I do not wish to 
seem that way to anyone.” “I have had 
teachers who know the subject, but 
are not able to put it across to the 
pupils. I should not wish to do this.” 
“Teachers complain that the work 
piled on them is enough for three.” 
Those who were choosing teaching 
as a career thought teaching “interest- 
ing work,” “afforded en- 
joyment of intellectual pursuits,” “im- 
portant to the welfare of our country.” 
Twenty-four per cent of the teach- 
ers in this financially favored metro- 
politan area indicated on their ques- 
tionnaire that they would not re-enter 
teaching if they had their lives to live 
over again. One wonders if they reflect 
more dissatisfaction at this time than 
workers in other vocations. The fact is 


“respected,” 


disquieting, for any person so dis- 
satisfied with his work cannot possibly 
contribute what he should to education 
and the guidance of youth. 

Some teachers feel that they are con- 
sidered in the servant class. Orhers are 
overworked and burdened with other 
than teaching responsibilities. Elemen- 
tary teachers recorded the greatest 
dissatisfaction. 

The only satisfactions teachers felt 
inclined to record were those having 
to do with service and with the enjoy- 
ment of intellectual pursuits. 

Even though some parents deem the 
economic security so inadequate in the 
teaching profession that they would 
not choose this calling for their sons, 
they appear to have ample respect for 
the sons of others who wish to devote 
their energies to teaching. 
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The fact is that there is an acute 
teacher shortage which will continue 
to grow worse unless a program of 
recruitment is planned. From this study 
the leads gained for teacher recruit- 
ment are: (1) Responsible people in 
each school district should examine the 
conditions on the local front and bring 
about action where it is needed. (2) 
The campaigns for better financial 
support of the schools and higher 
salaries for teachers should continue. 
(3) Teachers should be ever-mindful 
that they are influencing their pupils 
to respect or disrespect the profession. 
(4) Guidance programs should be 
more adequately developed to provide 
a better picture of the teaching pro- 
fession. (5) Brochures describing 
teaching as a true profession are badly 
needed. 

This study brings three questions to 
the fore: What attitudes do students 
in the liberal arts and in teachers col- 
leges have toward teaching? How do 
the attitudes of teachers in secondary 
schools compare with those of teachers 
on the elementary level? Why do ele- 
mentary teachers seem more dissatis- 
fied? 

The adequate financing of educa- 
tion has always been a problem. One 
of the recent unanswered questions 
might be stated thus: After education 
is financed up to what might be called 


a good expenditure level, are there any 
real advantages or valuable outcomes 
in more extensive financing? Woollatt 
found that the current best in educa- 
tion is flourishing most in the highest 
of the high expenditure schools. The 
following excerpts are indicative: 
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The relationship between cost and qual- 
ity of schools remains strong in the 
higher levels of the national expenditure 
distribution. schools in the highest 
expenditure range tend to have more 
teachers per thousand pupils, a larger 
percentage of non-classroom workers and 

. they devote a smaller proportion of 
current “expenditure to teachers salaries. 

when school expenditures go from 
high to higher levels, there is an appre- 
ciable increase in the quality of such 
phases as the teaching of basic skills, 
areas of knowledge, the discovery and 
development of special aptitudes of in- 
dividuals, and the development of be- 
havior patterns like citizenship, charac- 
ter, and thinking.’® 

All of the researches discussed so far 
indicate that there are certain dynamics 
that make for good schools. What the 
community expects of its schools, what 
its resources are for promoting them, 
how great its good-will toward edu- 
cation really is, the wisdom of local 
educational leadership, the strength of 
local staffs, and the adequacy of ex- 
penditure are certainly among these 
very important dynamic factors. There 
is considerable evidence, however, 
which indicates that dynamic factors, 
no matter how numerous or strong 
they may be, do not produce good 
schools unless they are put into action 
by the catalysis of invention. Four 
studies have been made that bear upon 
educational invention. One of these 
'® was made through a com- 
bination of historical method and ex- 


studies 


15 Lorne H. Woollatt, The Cost Quality Rela- 
tionship on the Growing Edge, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sitv, New York. In press. 

16 James H. Pelley, “Invention in Education.” 
Manuscript in Teachers College Library. (1948) 


§i 
perimentation that yielded twenty con- 
clusions about how to encourage and 
promote invention in education. Some 
of the more important of its con- 
clusions are: Educators who under- 
stand the principles of adaptability 
will be more skillful in directing and 
encouraging needed change. Invention 
is becoming more and more a social 
(rather than an individual) process. 
Recognizing, diagnosing, and defining 
needs and making people articulate 
about them is the first step in the inven- 
tive process. Invention depends upon 
readiness for change. Invention is con- 
tagious and cumulative. Democratic 
school administration encourages it. 

Another study” delves into both the 
theoretical and the practical jobs of 
identifying and doing something con- 
structive about unmet needs in school 
systems. It deals with the unique posi- 
tion of the science of adaptability in 
setting up a theoretical basis upon 
which to initiate studies of school needs. 
It also discusses the importance of the 
art of invention in meeting needs. With 
these cues it associates the social nature 
of change in general and of educational 
change in particular. The instigators 
of effective change must, of course, be 
the social group. 

Ways of using community groups to 
study local school needs were ex- 
amined at length. How to identify 
needs, how to form groups to study 
them, how to gather and evaluate data, 
how to encourage and report progress, 
and how to abstract and generalize 


17 William R. Begg, Techniques of Study 
Groups Concerned with Unmet Needs, MSSC, 
1947. Available at Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, New York. 
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findings into tentative working hypoth- 
eses were developed in considerable 
detail. 

Two other studies were concerned 
with a close examination of specific 
educational inventions. One of these 
dealt with school motion pictures. The 
other was a study of aspects of the 
problem of exchange students at the 
high school level. 

With regard to school motion pic- 
tures, Roberts'® reported as follows: 


The sound picture is especially favor- 
able for ir terpreting the schools to the 
public since its versatility of expression 
makes it possible to pictorialize = in- 
terpret concepts simultaneously. Educa- 
tional areas especially suitable to inter- 
pretation by films are those concerned 
with mastering skills, expanding knowl- 
edge, developing talents, and developing 
desirable habits of living. Schools inter- 
ested in interpreting modern educational 
practice through films are urged to de- 
fine their frame of reference for the 
enterprise before starting on it. After this 
has been done, workable patterns of 
organization, operational procedures, and 
criteria of success for the undertaking 
may be worked out along lines that have 
been found to be satisfactory. 


The other investigator’® studied the 
_— of bringing high school youth 

America by the New York Herald 
Tribune for participation in its youth 


18 Jack D. Roberts, “Interpreting Through 


the Medium of the Motion Picture What 
Schools Can Do.” Manuscript in Teachers Col- 
lege Library. (1948) 

19 ohn C. Lathrop, “Promotion of Interna- 
tional Understanding Through the Exchange of 
High School Students.” Manuscript in Teachers 
College Library. (1948) 


forum and to live in American homes 
and attend American schools, as ex- 
emplified by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council. He brought forth many 
specific suggestions regarding matters 
of policy ed sdsniaieecatinn which 
should be valuable to those who wish 
to attempt either domestic or foreign 
exchange of students. 

Proof was established that such 
projects are profitable to the students, 
involved, 
School people spoke of the vitalization 
of the school curriculum, of great 


schools, and communities 


values in human relations, of greater 
awareness of international affairs and of 
more receptive attitudes about them. 
The research work of the Council, 
like all research that is well done, has 
value in itself. One of the still unsolved 
problems in Council research is how to 
diffuse and use the results of research in 
every school system and school com- 
munity. This is still largely an unmet 
need for which invention is sorely 
needed. Different approaches, largely 
conventional bulletins, 
teachers’ meetings, staff conferences, 
and special committees), have had 
varying degrees of success. Since the 


(institutes, 


importance of keeping up to date on 
all kinds of research in the Council and 
out of it, in education and in the cul- 
ture generally is so great, it may be 
that research in the Council will per- 
form its greatest service by develop- 
ing ways of promoting adavrability 
through spreading insights and inven- 
tions that are all too prone to stay 
within the covers of books and 
magazines. 




















An Evaluation 


T. JAMES AHERN 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MAMARONECK, NEW YORK* 


_ manner in which the coopera- 
tive work of the Metropolitan 
School Study Council has penetrated 
traditional school practices is amazing. 
Every school system within its fold has 
felt the force of the activity of the 
Council either by very active participa- 
tion in its various phases or by slow 
absorption of its philosophy and prac- 
tice. Every system has become a bet- 
ter educational institution in its service 
to children, parents, and teachers by 
virtue of membership in the Council. 
It is not only member schools that are 
favorably influenced by the coopera- 
of staff; 
many other school systems outside the 


tive efforts its educational 
circle of membership profit by the val- 
uable publications of the Council. 
The extent to which the influence of 
the Council has pervaded all facets of 
the work of the school is surprising 
and gratifying. No reliable means have 
been found of measuring all the values 
that accrue to a school system when 
school personnel and the lay public 
combine forces to improve the educa- 
tion of children. The opportunity af- 
forded to schoolmen for close associa- 
tion and for the constant exchange of 
ideas is an invaluable aid toward ex- 
tending the “growing edge” of educa- 


*Mr. Ahern was president of MSSC, 1947-48. 


tion more rapidly than was previously 
thought possible. Stull, with a constant 
increase of services offered by the 
Council, its original aim to probe 
deeper and deeper into the factors that 
make for better schools and to interpret 
these factors to schoolmen and laymen 
alike remains constant. The beginning 
task of the Council, to spotlight new 
defensible practices among the member 
school systems, maintains its place of 
importance as it increases the scope 
of its contributions. The development 
of satisfactory invention to meet a defi- 
nite need and the speeding up of the 
introduction of this invention in actual 
school practice occupy an important 
place in the work of the Council. 

During its lifetime the Council has 
given a great deal of thought to apprais- 
ing the effectiveness of its program. 
Evaluation is not an easy process, be- 
cause there are many factors in addi- 
tion to the work of the Council influ- 
encing change in the individual school 
system. 

Let us take a look at the four major 
areas of Council activities to note some 
of the accomplishments and to see 
what future planning must consider. 

1. The identification and diffusion 
of educational procedures that give 
promise of improving the operation of 
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schools. Progress has been made, but it 
is still too slow. Mort’s studies of the 
Pennsylvania schools show that it takes 
about fifteen years to have a new idea 
spread through 3 per cent of the 
schools. Merrill A. Bigelow discovered 
that in the Council schools the lag 
was only eight years. If education 1s 
o keep pace w ith the scientific age 

in which we live, this eight-year rate of 
diffusion will have to be accelerated 
tremendously. This is the real challenge 
for Council schools in the years ahead. 
They will need to study systematically 
the materials appearing in the Excl range 
and the new practices emerging from 
the work of the 101 Book committees. 
The identification of new prob- 
lems facing education and the promise 
of efforts to solve them (including 
efforts to achieve solutions and try 
out such solutions in practice). The 
Council is perh: aps the only educational 
organization that is direc tly concerned 
with the problem of creating invention. 
The past four or five years have shown 
that while it is a long and arduous 
job to create new ideas in the field of 
education, it can be done when groups 
of able teachers come together for that 
purpose. Nine committees have been 
occupied for varying lengths of time 
during the life of the Council working 
on new inventions in human relations, 
emotional stability, citizenship, com- 
munication, and other areas. Some of 
these committees have been unusually 
successful; others are still working but 
progress has been slow; and a third 
group has never quite been able to de- 
fine the problem accurately enough to 
create new inventions. This activity 


has been one of the most difficult to 
evaluate. Every year a group of super- 
intendents as well as the committee 
chairmen sit down to look at what has 
been done during the year. While they 
are never quite si itisfied with the results, 
reports from committee chairmen in- 
dicate that the project has sufficient 
merit to receive continued support. 

This past year an interesting change 
in the work of these committees has 
taken place. It was suggested to all 
committees early in the year that local 
committees similar to the Council com- 
mittees be organized. Some commun- 
ities already had such groups at work, 
The plan was to stimulate a cross fer- 
tilization of ideas between the work of 
the cominittees in the Council office 
and the work of similar committees in 
local communities. The representative 
on the Council committee would also 
be a member of the local committee 
and a spearhead for carrying the ideas 
back and forth. This two-way channel 
between the local committees and the 
Council committees holds the greatest 
promise for the future in the work of 
these invention groups. 

The identification, development, 
and diffusion of procedures for increas- 
ing the degree of public participation 
in educational planning. In developing 
techniques of working with the public, 
the Council has been concerned with 
(1) producing materials which will 
promote better public understanding 
of what schools can do, and (2) re- 
viewing techniques, which have been 


tested in the field, for securing public 
participation in educational planning. 
In producing materials, both written 
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yublications and films have been de- 
veloped. The books and pamphlets have 
done a splendid job, but many more 
of them are needed. It is difficult for 
one organization to produce enough. 
Perhaps the answer to this is to pool 
the best of the locally produced docu- 
ments for Council-wide distribution. 

In the field of film production the 
Council has undertaken to produce 
films which would show citizens in the 
community, through pictures rather 
than the printed word, what a good 
school looks like. In communities 
where the films have been used exten- 
sively with numerous community 
croups, the results have been worth 
while. but too few communities at the 
present time have followed this ap- 
proach in using the film. Council plans 
for the future indicate that special ef- 
forts will be made through local steer- 
ing committees to see that these films 
ire shown to all community groups. 

In devising techniques for public 
participation in educational planning, 
the Council and Council schools have 
moved forward rapidly. A great deal of 
experimentation has been carried on in 
many Council school systems, and 
much valuable know-how for working 
with the public is available. 

Utilization of these techniques to 
the fullest power still remains to be 
done. In one community where they 
have assigned the responsibility for 
working in this area to one man the 
results have been most satisfactory. 


5§ 
Each community will need to give con- 
structive thought to the idea of out- 
lining a long-range plan for working 
with the public so that all the human 
resources in the community will be 
concerned with building a more power- 
ful education. 

4. The identification of factors that 
make the provision of good schools 
easier, including the legal setting, ad- 
ministrative arrangements, staff selec- 
tion, methods of working with pupils, 
character and potentialities of com- 
munity groups and community devel- 
opment. This activity, commonly re- 
ferred to as educational dynamics, has 
received the greatest amount of atten- 
tion from the Council on the research 
side. It is a new field and probably for 
that reason administrators and their 
staffs have made only a limited use of 
the valuable data which have been ac- 
cumulated. Outlines of working pro- 
cedures need to be devised which 
will help the local community to utilize 
this material easily. The working pro- 
cedures should describe the dynamics 
project in such a way that communities 
can see how one study progresses to the 
next and how each one fits into the 
local pattern of action. 

In brief, where the Council has been 
and where it is going might be stated 
as follows: Many good ideas have 
emerged; the challenge ahead is to put 
a greater number of them to work in a 
larger number of communities for the 
good of the greatest number of pupils. 

















A Look Ahead 


RAYMOND L. COLLINS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, MANHASSET, NEW YORK 


LooK ahead in 1948-49 reveals 
A phos ideas, and responsibilities 
not considered by the charter schools 
in the Metropolitan School Study 
Council when they took a look at 
their problems in 1942. Then they were 
primarily concerned with finding out 
what kind of education our money 
buys. The beginning of its seventh 
year finds the Council more critically 
aware than ever of the tremendous task 
ahead. 

Blessed with favorable conditions in 
the matter of expenditures, type of 
population, location, ampleness and 
quality of staff, and numerous other 
community characteristics, the Council 
feels that one of its first responsibilities 
in the years ahead is to continue its 
search for better practices which 
may be more rapidly diffused in Coun- 
cil schools as well as in communities 
throughout the land. 

Out of the ro1 Book (a description 
of educational practices) should emerge 
some direction signals which will 
chance not only the teachers’ approach 
to children but also the approach of 
the administrator to his job of operat- 
ing schools and functioning with the 
board of education in its responsibility 
for the development of education. 

As Council committees have 


searched for new and better practices 
they have discovered that firsthand 
observation through visitation has been 
most helpful. Experimental visiting has 
opened teachers’ eyes. They have in 
turn talked with their administrators 
about the need for more _ intra- 
school and interschool class visitation. 
Through the help of the Council, 
teachers in schools may find out where 
they can see practices in operation, 
visit these schools and then, where prac- 
tices are discovered in the same school 
system, plans should be worked out for 
intra-school visitation. In short, we 
need a better system of communica- 
tion between teachers within a school 
system, as well as between teachers 
of different school systems. Following 
this plan may open a path that will re- 
sult in greater benefit to teachers in 
schools on all levels of expenditure. 
There is, of course, the exchange of 
practices in printed form. By increas- 
ing the scope of the publications them- 
selves and of the cooperation involved 
in their production, it is hoped their 
effectiveness will be enhanced. 
During the past year many school 
systems have developed Local FEx- 
changes which have served a twofold 
information 


purpose—disseminating 
throughout a school system and at the 
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same time providing a channel for giv- 
ing and receiving information from 
other Council schools. Exc hange got- 
ten out at the Council level will bene- 
fit by this development. There will be 
more written-up practices to choose 
from. Reporters will make the first 
selection. A new procedure will be 
adopted. Approximately ninety school 
principals will spend a considerable 
amount of time examining the materials 
selected by reporters. They will study 
all materials—first, from the standpoint 
of novelty and second, from the stand- 
point of significance. These principals 
will be able to examine with their staff 
at faculty meetings many of these ma- 
terials to see whether or not they rep- 
resent sound practices and will un- 
doubtedly make recommendations re- 
garding their publication in the Coun- 
cil Exchange. It would be possible 
under this plan for an individual school 
system to examine as many as 75 prac- 
tices during the school year. ‘This iS 
another technique for setting staff 
members thinking about educational 
problems. 

One of the striking facts that showed 
up in the ror Book was that many of 
the practices tend to occur less fre- 
quently as they reach the secondary 
level. Evidence points to the fact that 
the future design of secondary educa- 
tion is not clear and months of ex- 
perimentation and tryout are needed 
before adequate inventions on this level 
can be perfected. This evidence, plus 
the keen interest of many Council 
school board members in this problem, 
will bring together in the fall of 1948 
a group of board members, superin- 


di 


tendents, and high school principals to 
examine this vexing question and plan a 
program of action in Council schools. 

Council schools, through their staffs, 
administrators, and board members 
have become increasingly aware of the 
tremendous power that can be gener- 
ated by a community when the citizens 
understand what good schools can do 
and what a good school looks like. 
Community understanding of the 
power of education may be a force 
second to none in creating good 
schools. 

The work of the Committee on Lay 
Understanding, and particularly of 
the Committee of 14, has shown that 
only a few schools are utilizing the 
human resources in their communities. 
Alert boards of education are begin- 
ning to recognize the value of lay 
participation in educational planning 
and of the utilization of laymen in the 
instructional program. Adult education 
in these communities has reached the 
point where it is no longer a mere 
night school program, but actually a 
positive e force for harnessing the efforts 
of citizens for effective public action. 
Alert school people are moving into 
the communities, meeting with organ- 
ized groups, familiarizing themselves 
with the needs of groups organized for 
special purposes, and working with 
them not only for the betterment of 
education for children but for a richer 
comunity life. 

One has only to look backward a 
year to see how little was being done 
in working with the community and to 
realize that nearly every Council com- 
munity has made rapid strides. This 
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past year has been one of experimen- 
tation in working with lay groups for 
many schools, but the year ahead will 
find an ever greater number and va- 
riety of such enterprises moving for- 
ward. The educational program has 
the go-ahead sign in these commu- 
nities. Too many people are playing im- 
portant roles for education to remain 
static. 

All of this work with lay groups 
and with staff members tends to throw 
considerable doubt on the wisdom of 
a traditional line staff setup of admin- 
istration. The administrator’s task does 
not end with providing the material 
needs of the school district, but rather 
becomes a challenge to coordinate the 
efforts of all people interested in the 
field of education. A pattern of co- 
operative administration is emerging 
throughout the Council schools, and in 
many other areas throughout the coun- 
try. This should not be confused with 
democratic administration, because ad- 
ministration should not be limited 
its practices to “democracy for democ- 
racy’s sake,” but should discover and 
utilize the efforts of people within the 
school and community not only to 
obtain better educational practices but 
to develop a richer, more vital com- 
munity. 

Last spring a teacher attending an 
evaluation meeting made an observa- 
tion which points the way for further 
Council study in this promising area. 
She said, “Teachers are finally coming 
into their own.” What did she mean by 


this? Was she referring to the fact that 
more teachers now receive the salaries 
they justly deserve? No, it goes deeper 


than monetary returns to the teacher. 
Elsewhere in this issue is an article 
by Nora Way in which many of the 
reasons why teachers are finally com- 
ing into their own are revealed in the 
personal testimonies of teachers. 
Participation in Council work has 
meant much to many teachers. The 
contacts with fine teachers from other 
schools have broadened their horizons, 
They have come to appreciate the good 
things in progress and to see more ef- 
fective ways of helping children to 
grow. [heir status as persons has been 
increased, because of their selection as 
representatives of the school system on 
a Council-wide committee. In addition 
membership on the local steering com- 
mittee, the planning g sroup for Council 


. 


action locally, has given teachers an 
opportunity to look at education in the 
broad sense rather than at the prob- 
lem of the classroom teacher. 

Teachers have played an important 
part in planning and following through 
on Council activities. We are just be- 
ginning to see the significance of what 
teachers collectively and individually 
can do for education in the kind of 
environment described briefly above. 
Only the surface has been scratched in 
analyzing this problem. It will merit 
careful study in the year ahead. 

Out of the study of unmet needs by 
countless staff members have come the 
innermost thoughts of many of our 
American teachers. In the studies on 
human relations and emotional stability 
we find teachers eager to tackle prob- 
lems heretofore felt but not defined. 
From the work of these committees 
should come, in the future, the know- 
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how to deal with the complex prob- 
lems of human behavior. This will 
come slowly. Much progress has been 
made, and teachers are realizing for the 
first time the implication of their think- 
ing collectively. 

One of the great difficulties in this 
area has been the inability to develop 
local implementation of ideas devel- 
oped by unmet needs committees. In a 
few communities where they have or- 
ganized such needs committees in cer- 
tain areas comparable to the Council 
committee, cross-fertilization of ideas 
takes place. In far too many instances, 
however, ideas absorbed in Council 
meetings do not move freely in the 
local community. Local communica- 
tion channels are not adequate. 

The local steering committee, a com- 
parative newcomer on the Council 
scene, has as one of its prime responsi- 
bilities the job of communicating ideas 
locally and, with a year’s experience 
behind it, should make real progress 
during the coming year. 

Last spring two incidents occurred 
in separate communities that may be 
indicative of a new trend. A group 
of citizens joined forces to study the 


implications for their community of 
the materials in the Truman H. Pierce 
study, Controllable Community Char- 
acteristics Related to the Quality of 
Education. A board member in a neigh- 
boring town recorded his observations 
of what the report means to his com- 
munity. When the Pierce document 
on educational dynanmics was first 
published it was hoped that staff mem- 
bers and citizens would get together in 
each community to analyze the ma- 
terials and plan a course of action. The 
action of the two communities de- 
scribed justifies this hope, and indicates 
that more diffusion and action are now 
taking place. As these experiences are 
dramatized and presented to other 
groups it is expected that more com- 
munity groups will take a look at what 
is happening within the community. 

A look ahead would not be complete 
without saying that many fine things 
will happen in the years to come in 
communities that have not been men- 
tioned in these pages. These com- 
munities are doers, and only those who 
have observed them change during the 
years can truly appreciate the signifi- 
cant things that are happening. 
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Office of the Dean 


Dean William F. Russell reported on his 
recent survey of German education over 
Radio Station WMCA June 1. Later in the 
month he was the commencement speaker 
at New Paltz (New York) State Teachers 
College. The subject of his address was “The 
Basic Job of Education.” 

On June 16 Dean Russell was also the 
principal speaker at a testimonial dinner 
in Elizabeth, N.J., for Dr. Abel A. Hanson 
(Ed.D. 1941) who has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Elizabeth schools to become the 
executive officer of the Teachers College 
section of the Columbia University De- 
velopment Plan. 


Division | 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Proressor George S. Counts is one of fifty 
prominent educators who are sponsoring a 
movement to bring the Baltic University 
in Exile from Pinnesburg, Germany to 
North America. The university was estab- 
lished by displaced persons from Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia to keep alive native 
culture and education despite Soviet an- 
nexation of their countries. 


Antioch 


College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, on June 19 


THE commencement address at 
was given by Professor Goodwin Watson. 
From July 16 to 18 he participated as a 
member of the staff of the Vassar Summer 


nstitute, working particularly on the train- 
Institut king ticularly on the train 


60 


Dur- 
ing August he lectured at the Institute on 
Problems in World Order, sponsored by the 


ing of volunteers for social agencies. 


American Unitarian Association at Star Is- 
land, N.H., and at the Canadian Institute 
of Public Affairs on Lake Couchiching, 
Ontario. Professor Watson also spoke at the 
meeting of the American Psychological As- 
sociation held in Boston from September 


5 to Il. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue Symonds Picture-Story Test has been 
published by the Teachers College Bureau 
of Publications. This test, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Percival M. Symonds, is a projective 
technique for use in studying personality 
characteristics of adolescent boys and girls, 
It represents a new approach to the study 
of personality, revealing underlying motiva- 
tions, personality trends, wishes, interests, 
and drives. The publication also includes 
a manual for the counselor which gives 
suggestions for administering the test and 
for interpreting the stories which are told 
in response to the pictures. 


Proressor George W. Hartmann addressed 
the graduating class of the Jersey Prepara- 
tory School at commencement exercises in 
the Plaza Hotel, Jersey City, N. J., June 23. 


At the annual meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion in New York City, a new constitution 
and by-laws, prepared by the committee on 
structure M. 
Walker was chairman, was unanimously 


of which Professor Helen 


adopted. 
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PAL I H. DA\ IS, gene! il secretary of ( olum- 
bia University, coordinator and director of the 
University Development Plan, has 
pointed general secretary of 
by the Board of Trustees to serve in a similar 
at the College. Mr. Davis joined the 
Columbia staff in the spring of 1946 after serving 
for ten years as general secretary of Stanford 
University, of which he is a graduate. He has 


been ap 
leachers College 


capacity 


had extensive experience in education and ad 
ministration. 
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ucation 
Hor ic¢ \lann 
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STEPHEN AL. CORI Y, professor of edi 
othcer of the 
School 


professor of 


and executive 
Lincoln Institute of 
was formerly 


at the 


educational pss 
Supe! 


chology ) 
Chicago University’s laboratory 


University of Chicage 
intendent of 
schools from 1Q40 to 1944, Professor Corey was 
subsequently dean of students in the division 
of social sciences and director of the center for 
the study of audio-visual materials 
he is chairman of the 


At present 
Board, Film Council of 
\merica, and president of the NEA’s depart 


ment of 1udio visual instruction 








ABEL A. HANSON, executive officer of the 
Leachers (¢ ollege section of the Columbia Uni- 
versity Development Plan, received his doctor 
of education degree from lLeachers College 
Dr. Hanson has been superintendent of schools 
in several communities in the East and Middle 
West, resigning from Elizabeth, N. J., to accept 
his present assignment. He has participated ex 


tensively in research projects and school admin 


istration surveys ind isa past president of the 
\letropolitan School Study Council 





DOROTHY WILSON, assistant professor of 


nursing education, has an extensive background 


of service in the public health field. A member 
of the education staff of Henry Street Visiting 
Nurse Service prior to joining the Teachers 


( ollege faculty, Professor Wilson had also spent 
o Infant Welfare So- 


clety as nursing supervisor. She received both 


six years with the Chicag 
her masters and her doctor's degree from 


leachers ( ollege 


VIARTIN P. CHWOROW SKY, professor of 


education and specialist in intergroup relations, 


vas previously associate director, Commission on 


educational Organizations, National Conference 
# Christians and Jews. Director of intergroup 
workshops at Denver and Wisconsin Univer 
sities, Professor Chworowsky has been associat 
professor of education and psy hology it Car 


negie Institute of Technology and principal of 
the experimental demonstration school at 


University of Pittsburgh 
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Division I] 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressor Edward S. Evenden journeyed to 
Estes Park, Colo., for the meeting of the 
School for Executives, under the auspices 
of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, August 16 to 23. He 
attended as a representative of Teachers 
College and as a member of the Association’s 
Committee on Studies and Standards. 


Durinc the first two weeks in June Pro- 
fessor Paul R. Mort was in Germany to 
advise the Military Government on the 
financing of education in the American 
Zone. Later in the month, he participated 
in the Workshop for School Administrators 


at Bradley University, Peoria, III. 


In September Professor Paul L. Essert went 
to Chicago for the final meeting planning 
the 1949 Yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, which is on 
school buildings. He has contributed two 
chapters. During the summer Professor Es- 
sert was also writing a book on the Role of 
Continucd Learning Democratic Living. 
Proressor Karl W. Bigelow was director of 
the UNESCO seminar on teacher education 
held in England July 15 to August 25. 


A roundtable discussion on “Prevention of 
Farm Accidents” was led by Professor Frank 
W. Cyr at the all-day health conference 
sponsored by the Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Medical Society of New Jersey in Trenton 
in the early summer. 


Durinc the month of June Professor Daniel 
R. Davies took part in the school building 
survey in Worcester, Mass., and following 
the end of summer session at Teachers 
College, he was a_ visiting professor at 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., for two 
weeks, 


Proressor John K. Norton has been en- 
gaged as general director of a study on the 
financing of education in the state of Cali- 
fornia, which is cooperatively supported by 
the State Department of Education of Cali- 
fornia, the California Teachers Association, 
California Schools Trustees Association, 
California Congress of Pareuts and Teach- 
ers and other state-wide educational groups. 

Professor Norton has also been elected a 
member of the Education Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association 
to serve a three-year term ending January 
I, 1951. 

At the annual Education Conference and 
State PTA Institute, held in University, 
Ala., June 22-25, Professor Norton was one 
of the key speakers. On July 13 he gave 
an address at the Harvard Summer School 
Conference on Educational Administration, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


GUIDANCE 


Durinc June Professor Donald E. 
acted as a consultant in student personnel 
work and as instructor of a course in stu- 


Super 


dent counseling for faculty advisers at 
Mississippi State College, State College, Miss. 
On June 28 he delivered two addresses to 
a conference of state school administrators 
at Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
which was arranged by Professor James E. 
McKee (A.M. 1946). 

After summer session Professor Super 
spent a month in New Mexico doing re- 
search in psychological problems related to 
the use of atomic energy. 


Mr. Charles N. Morris, instructor in guid- 
ance, was an interne in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in Washington, D. C., during the 
summer. 


Tue author of an authoritative guide to 
currently available pamphlets in the voca- 
tional field, entitled “Occupational Pamph- 
lets: An Annotated Bibliography,” is Ger- 
trude Forrester, head counselor at West Side 
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High School, Newark, N. J., and summer 
session instructor this year at Teachers 
College. 


Division III 
Instruction 
CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


Proressor Ernest G. Osborne has _ been 
elected president of both the China Aid 
Council and the National Council on 
Family Relations. 

“College for Housewives,” the 22nd an- 
nual rural women’s short course at the 
University of Maryland, Baltimore, heard 
Professor Osborne June 17 defend mothers 
and fathers who are too often blamed for 
failure to rear their children properly. “It’s 
the fault of our whole society,” he de- 
clared. On June 29 he gave a talk on 
“Teacher Responsibility for Family Life 
Education” to the Teachers and Adminis- 
trators Institute conducted by the Philadel- 
phia school system. 


Tue recently organized New York State 
Audio-Visual Council has appointed Pro- 
fessor Paul Witt executive secretary. Dr. 
Floyd Hendrickson (Ed.D. 1944) is the 
president. The Council’s purpose is to ad- 
vance education in New York State by 
furthering the development of audio-visual 
instruction. Professor Witt has also become 
chairman of the publications committee of 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 
of the N.E.A. 


A music workshop at Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., on June 29 was under the 
direction of Professor Emma D. Sheehy. 


Proressor L. Thomas Hopkins went to 
Watkins Glen, N. Y., in June to participate 
in the meetings of the Lisle Fellowship. In 
July he was the speaker at two meetings 
of the 27th Annual Men’s Round-up at Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 


June graduates of Lowell (Mass.) Stay 
Teachers College were advised to “grow in 
the art of living as you begin to guik 
others in that art,” by Professor Floreng 
B. Stratemeyer who was the commencemen 
speaker. She also spoke at the fourth ap. 
nual state workshop of Delta Kappa Gamm 
at the University of Alabama, June 25. 


Proressor Gordon N. Mackenzie was ,; 
speaker and study group leader at the cu. 
riculum conference at Drake University, 
Des Moines, lowa, June 23 and 24. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Tue summer session staff of the Depar- 
ment included Professor W. E. Binkley of 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio, who 
gave two courses on American government, 
and Professor W. H. Hartley (Ed.D. 1940) 
of the State Teachers College, Towson, Md 


Proressor George T. Renner, who wa 
visiting professor at Stanford University 
during 1947-48 and at Fresno (California) 
State College during the 1948 summer ses 
sion, has returned to Teachers College for 
the new academic year. 


J. Wade Carruthers, part-time instructor 
during 1947-48, completed requirements for 
the doctor of education degree during the 
summer and is now on the faculty of the 
State Teachers College at Keene, N. H. 


Proressor Erling M. Hunt addressed 1 
teachers workshop at Cooperstown, N. Y, 
July 17 on “Local History in the School 
Program.” The conference was held under 
the auspices of the New York State His 
torical Society. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Tue Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations cooperated with the 
Departments of Teaching of Natural Sc: 
ences and Social Science in a series of five 
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Wednesday afternoon lectures during sum- 
mer session. The theme was “World Food 
Problems” and talks were given by rep- 
resentatives of the UN, the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture, and the U. S. Depart- 
ments of State and Agriculture. 


Tue October issue of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association’s publication 
consists of a report, “The Review of Teach- 
ing of Natural Sciences and Mathematics,” 
prepared by a committee of which Professor 
§, Ralph Powers was the chairman. Profes- 
sor Powers has also written the section on 
sience education in the Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research to be published later 
this year. 


Proressor Gerald S. Craig conducted a 
course in the science regional study of the 
land of Puerto Rico during June and 
July. In this course a large number of 
federal and insular scientists participated. 
On July 15 he spoke to the education de- 
partment supervisors and on July 21 to the 
tachers of Rio Piedras. 


Arecent copy of American Magazine quotes 
Professor Frederick L. Fitzpatrick who 
poke at a scientists’ meeting in Old Point 
Comfort, Va., after the group had been 
shown moving pictures of the atomic bomb 
experiments at Bikini. He told the 300 dele- 
gates that “the pressure of population,” 
animal and vegetable, would repopulate any 
vacuum in nature’s economy caused by 
radioactivity. 


MATHEMATICS 


Proressor William D. Reeve, who retires 
February 1, 1949, was honored by a dinner 
at the Men’s Faculty Club July 15. Guests 
included students, faculty, and friends, who 
presented him with a gold watch and an- 
nounced the establishment of the William 
D. Reeve Scholarship Fund to be awarded 
amually to a Teachers College graduate 
sudent in mathematics. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


At the Western Maryland College summer 
session in Westminster, Md., Professor 
Emeritus Ida A. Jewett was a visiting lec- 
turer and consultant in the planning of 
master of education projects. 


SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 


Sixty students of the Drama Workshop 
under the direction of Professor Paul 
Kozelka attended the matinee of “The 
Heiress” at the Biltmore Theatre on July 
21. After the performance stars Basil Rath- 
bone and Beatrice Straight spoke to the 
class, which was also conducted on a back- 
stage tour by the stage manager. 


Tue premiere American performance of 
Ludwig Holberg’s Danish classic, The 
W eathercock, was presented by the Drama 
Workshop in its experimental theatre in the 
Horace Mann Building August 5 and 6. 
The costumes were based on authentic 
Danish outfits of the eighteenth century, 
and the dances were accompanied by music 
on the harpsichord. A feature of the stag- 
ing was a revolving center platform. 


FINE ARTS 


As a member of the national committee of 
the International Art Exchange, Professor 
Edwin Ziegfeld met with this group in 
Washington, D. C., June 7 and 8 to screen 
the second collection of art work submitted 
by junior and senior high schools across 
the United States to be sent to children 
of other countries. He also helped formu- 
late policies for conducting this exchange. 

Professor Ziegfeld was principal speaker 
at the Fine Arts Festival at Louisiana State 
University in Baton Rouge on June 15. The 
title of his talk was “Art Today.” On July 5 
he journeyed to Cleveland, Ohio, to attend 
the summer meeting of the National Art 
Education Association of which he is 
president. 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 


Tue annual summer concert by the Teach- 
ers College choir and symphony orchestra, 
assisted by the modern dance group, per- 
formed to standing room only in McMillin 
Theater August 4. Four members of the 
advanced conducting class each conducted a 
movement of Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, 
and several of the choral presentations were 
led by music students. Another unique 
feature of the program was the choral ac- 
companiment to the dances. Professors 
Norval L. Church and Harry R. Wilson 
and Miss Ruth Whitney Jones directed the 
joint performance. 


Proressor Raymond Burrows was respon- 
sible for a four-day piano clinic sponsored 
by the Arizona State Music Teachers As- 
sociation at Phoenix College, June 2 to 5. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


At the June 21 meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association in Minne- 
apolis, Professors Clara M. Taylor and 
Orrea F. Pye and Dr. Anne B. Caldwell, 
instructor in home economics, gave a re- 
port on “Further Studies of the Energy 
Expenditure of Nine to Eleven Year Old 
Boys and Girls.” The presentation was made 
by Professor Taylor. 

In the July number of the Journal of 
Nutrition, Professors Taylor and Pye and 
Dr. Caldwell had an article on this same 
experiment and discussed energy expendi- 
tures of children engaged in specific activi- 
ties. The project is being conducted in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Tue Minneapolis meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association was also at- 
tended by Professors Mary Evans and Helen 
Judy-Bond. Mrs. Bond was elected to mem- 
bership on the Association’s Public Rela- 
tions Council, its Department of Home 
Economics in Business, and its Committee 


on Evaluation of International F ellowship, 
She was also appointed the Association; 
representative to act as consultant to tk 
Institute of International Education. 


BUSINESS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Tue theme of the Department’s anny 
summer conference July 23 and 24 wy 
“Business Education at the Post-High Schod 
Level in Europe and America.” Dr. Om 
Klitgord, director of the New York Star 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences of 
Brooklyn, and Mr. Donald Deyo, director 
of the Walter Hervey Junior College, New 
York City, spoke on the development of 
business education in their institution, 
Professor Hamden L. Forkner described th 
post-high school program in Western Euro- 
pean countries and related interesting side- 
lights on his recent European trip. 


SUMMER session students in Business and 
Vocational Education represented thirty-six 
different states and two foreign countries 
In addition to the regular members of the 
Department, Professor Ann Brewington of 
the University of Chicago and Professor 
Paul Carlson of Whitewater Teachers Col- 
lege, Wis., were members of the staff. 


On July 4 and 5 Professor Forkner was in 
Cleveland to attend the annual meeting of 
the United Business Education Association 
of which he has been president for the pas 
two years. 

At the request of the Board of Education 
of the Springfield, Mass., public schools, 
Professor Forkner conducted a survey of 
vocational education in that city. Presented 
in June, the report included a study of the 
organization, guidance, curriculum, and ad- 
ministrative phases’ of the vocational pro- 
gram. The Baltimore YMCA schools have 
also asked Professor Forkner to make 4 
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DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


Division IV 
Nursing Education 


WesterN Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, conferred an honorary LL.D. in June 
on Professor Emeritus Isabel Maitland 
Stewart, who felt somewhat alarmed at the 
“Law” part of the degree, but was reas- 
sured that it did not imply proficiency in 
legal matters. The occasion of the cere- 
mony honoring Professor Stewart was the 
observance of the soth anniversary of the 
Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing 
at the University. Professor Frances Reiter 
and Miss Mary C. Connor, research associate 
in nursing education, also took part in the 
ceremonies. 


Tue Alumnae Association of the Division 
was formally organized in May in Chicago 
at the joint convention of the major 
nursing associations. Officers of the As- 
sociation are: President, Mildred Lorentz; 
Vice President, Irene Murchison; Secretary, 
Louise Knapp; Treasurer, Lulu K. Wolf; 
Historian, Helen M. Munson. 


WorksHors involving the entire instruc- 
tional staff of the Division are being ar- 
ranged to provide uninterrupted discussion 
of the proposed curriculum changes. The 
first two workshops were held in June and 
September, and there will be others in 
February and June, 1949. It is hoped that 
these conferences will make possible the 
introduction of changes leading to a new 
pattern of curriculum by the fall of 1949. 


Proressor Dorothy Wilson attended the 
second three-week “National Training Lab- 
oratory on Group Development” in Bethel, 
Me, during June. The conference was 
sponsored by the Institute in Group De- 
velopment of M.LT. and the Adult Educa- 
tion Department of the NEA. 


At the request of the Kellogg Foundation, 
Professor Frances Reiter spent August mak- 
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ing a survey of nursing services in one of 
the counties in southern Michigan. 


Mrs. Bethina A. Bennett, principal nursing 
officer, Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, London, was the guest of the Divi- 
sion during the week of July 26. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


Watter Cocking, research assistant, taught 
during the summer session at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


Institute of Adult Education 


Proressor Wilbur C. Hallenbeck recently 
spent a month in Korea as a consultant 
working with the Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion, Korean Department of Education, and 
with the American advisory staff. Free con- 
ferences were held for the county directors 
of adult education at Seoul, Chou Chiwon, 
and plans were made for the development 
of education in South Korea. 


Institute of Field Studies 


A comprehensive, six-point, year-long: sur- 
vey of the educational system of Puerto 
Rico was initiated this September by the 
Institute of Field Studies. Plans for the 
study were approved by the Puerto Rican 
Department of Education, represented by 
Commissioner Francisco Collazo. The plan- 
ning committee of the survey, composed 
of Professor Gordon N. Mackenzie, direc- 
tor of the undertaking, Associate Dean 
Hollis L. Caswell and Professor Willard S. 
Elsbree, left New York September 12 for 
a preliminary investigation of Puerto Rican 
educational problems. 


Institute of Psychological 
Research 
“How We Learn” and “Teaching and 
Learning by the Written Word” were the 


titles of two speeches which Professor Irving 
Lorge made June 10 at the annual confer- 
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ence of the Extension Service in Agricul- 
ture and Home Economics at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N. J. 

From June 15 to 30 Professor Lorge was 
in Puerto Rico to act as consultant for the 
Spanish vocabulary count being made there. 
At the University of Puerto Rico he de- 
livered a lecture on “Psychology and 
Values” to the seminar on the Integration of 
the Social Sciences. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Abernethy, Louise, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Adams, Marjorie Y., teacher of mathematics 
and science, Public Schools, Rochester, Mich. 


Allard, Roberta Kellogg (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of third grade, Mamaroneck Avenue School, 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Allen, Richard M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English, High School, Belvidere, N. J. 


Almy, Millie (Ph.D. 1948), associate professor 
of child development, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Alterowitz, Harold S. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in physical education, Eastern Montana State 
Normal School, Billings, Mont. 


Ambrosiano, Nicholas R. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of mathematics, Haldane Central School, Cold 
Spring, N. Y. 


Amino, Julie Blumberger (A.M. 1948), 
teacher of music, Junior High School No. 101, 
New York, N. Y. 


Anderson, Ella (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
speech, Northwestern Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Anderson, Lee B. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
art, Public Schools, Elizabeth, N. J. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve points 
of work at Teachers College or any graduate of Teachers 
College may register with the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement. For initial registrations covering three 
years, no fee is charged. For information write to the 
Placement Office for its booklet, Employment of Teachers 
and Administrators. 


Anderson, Robert Lee (A.M. 1947), instructo; 
in psychology, Skidmore College, Saratog, 
Springs, N. Y. 


Andrews, Pauline M. (A.M. 1947), teache 
of grades one to four, Dependents School Sen. 
ice, Germany. 


Ansel, James O., lecturer on rural educ:. 
tion, Institute of Education, University oj 
London, London, England. 


Armbruster, Violet S. (B.S. 1946), instructo; 
in art, William Penn High School, New Castle. 
Del. 


Arndt, Elwood F. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
mathematics and science, Pocono Township 
High School, Tannersville, Pa. 


Ascher, La Verne B., primary grade teacher, 
San Mateo, South San Francisco, Calif. 


Ayer, Frederic L. (A.M. 1946), critic teacher 
in intermediate grades, State Teachers College, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


Babbitt, Ellen Gail (A.M. 1948), head of 
Upper School, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn. 


Backman, Melvin A. (A.M. 1947), instructor 
in English, Richmond Professional Institute of 
the College of William and Mary, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


_~ 


Backus, Robert S., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Hudson, N. Y. 


Ballarian, Anna N. (A.M. 1941), assistant 
professor of art, State Teachers College, Platts 
burg, N. Y. 

Bannister, Della (M.S. 1948), instructor in 
foods and nutrition, Management House, For 
Valley State College, Fort Valley, Ga. 


Banyo, Alexander J., teacher of Latin, Senior 
High School, Nutley, N. J. 

Barlow, Elizabeth M. (A.M. 1948), teacher 
of art, High School, Auburn, Wash. 

Barnes, Olive W. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
music, Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Baron, Samuel H., instructor in history, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 








Barra, Ernest R. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
Latin and English, Tuckahoe High School, | 
Tuckahoe, N. Y. 


Barrett, Leonard J. (A.M. 1948), teacher of } 
social studies, Central High School, Valley | 
Stream, N. Y. 


Bates, Zelpha (A.M. 1932), chairman, home 
economics department, Mills College, Oakland, 
Calif. 
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Battison, Margaret Cicely (A.M. 1945), 
school psychologist, Public Schools, Glen Rock 
and Hohokus, N. J. 


Beemon, R. C., dean, Wilmington College, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Behymer, Alice F. (B.S. 1948), instructor in 
psychiatric nursing, School of Nursing, Boston 
University, Boston, Mass. 


Bell, C. Gladstone (A.M. 1948), professor of 
literature, Florida Southern College, Lake- 
land, Fla. 

Berkness, Hazelle, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 


Bishop, John Lynn (Ed.D. 1948), associate 
professor of music education, Eastern Oregon 
College of Education, La Grande, Ore. 


Bleeks, Justean (A.M. 1946), teacher of art, 
Senior High School, Decatur, IIl. 


Bloom, Eleanor R. (B.S. 1948), public health 
nurse, Eaton County Health Department, Char- 
lotte, Mich. 


Bock, Gretchen E. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English, North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Boczkowski, Teofilia A. (A.M. 1946), second 
grade critic teacher, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Glassboro, N. J. 


Boggan, Mary Emma (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in English, Delta State Teachers College, Cleve- 
land, Miss. 


Bohn, William W. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
science, High School, Westwood, N. J. 


Bolduc, John W. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Abington, Mass. 


Bolton, Elizabeth G. (A.M. 1943), counselor, 
Woman’s College, Duke University, Durham, 


Bone, Robert O. (A.M. 1939), assistant pro- 
fessor of art, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Bonine, Beatrice (A.M. 1939), associate pro- 
fessor of art, New Mexico College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, State College, N. M. 


Bornmann, Ruth (A.M. 1932), instructor in 
physical education, Willimantic, Conn. 


Bowlby, Marguerite E., remedial reading 
teacher, Greenvale School, Glen Head, N. Y. 


Bowman, Barbara S. (B.S. 1948), teacher of 
second grade, Public Schools, Bronxville, N. Y. 


Bowman, David L. (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
mathematics, Central School, Somers, N. Y. 
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Boyd, Elizabeth (Ph.D. 1940), teacher of 
mathematics, Greensboro College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 


Braasch, William F., Jr. (A.M. 1946), as- 
sistant to the dean in charge of vocational 
guidance and placement, University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky. 

Brase, Peter C., Jr. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
chemistry, High School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Bridges, Blenda Lucile (B.S. 1935), Canadian 
field worker, Household Finance Corporation, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


Brown, Abigail Barton, teacher of English, 
The Anna Head School for Girls, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Brown, Lynn E., Jr. (A.M. 1938), coordina- 
tor of instruction, Public Schools, New Britain, 
Conn. 


Brown, Robert Rogers (A.M. 1948), head of 
residence hall and freshman adviser, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 


Bruni, Albert P. (B.S. 1948), teacher of art, 
Junior High School No. 162, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bruni, Carmine (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
Spanish and Latin, High School, Rahway, N. J. 


Brussel, Juliet (A.M. 1940), adviser, Girl 
Scouts of America, New York, N. Y. 


Bryan, Anne M. (A.M. 1946), consultant in 
music, Public Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Bryce, Joan Meta, assistant kindergarten 
teacher, Edgemont School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Bube, Donald Bernarr (A.M. 1947), assistant 
professor of music, Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Bucher, Lester S. (Ed.D. 1948), state super- 
visor of music, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 


Buhrson, Elene (A.M. 1940), manager of food 
service, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Bulger, Paul G., assistant provost, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Burghardt, Mildred (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
science, Public Schools, Los Alamos, N. M. 


Burrington, Horace C., teacher of science 
and mathematics, High School, Dover Plains, 
N. Y. 


Busch, Margaret M. (B.S. 1944), teacher of 
sixth grade, Public Schools, Long Beach, Calif. 


Campbell, Margaret White (A.M. 1943), head 
of drama department, Beaver Country Day 
School, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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Caricati, Ruthe, kindergarten teacher, Hal- 
stead Avenue School, Harrison, N. Y. 


Caruthers, J. Wade (A.M. 1946), professor 
of history, Keene Teachers College, Keene, 


Casey, Michael T., instructor in economics, 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Caswell, Arnold F. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in music, State Teachers College, Plattsburg, 
N. Y. 


Cebrat, Anna Elizabeth (A.M. 1941), school 
librarian, Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Chary, Louis (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
French and Latin, High School, Cornwall, N. Y. 


Chase, Willard W., instructor in Latin, Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J. 


Chemay, Frank J. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
music, Patterson Park Junior-Senior High 
School, Baltimore, Md. 


Chifos, Barbara (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
dance, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafay- 
ette, La. 


Chigi, Guido Vincent, teacher of art, Skolki 
Elementary School, Winnetka, IIl. 


Christensen, Louis H. (A.M. 1946), teacher 
of mathematics, Bronxville High School, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Christian, Merle E. (A.M. 1948), laboratory 
technician, Lebanon Hospital, Bronx, N. Y. 


Christopher, Willard N. (A.M. 1947), as- 
sistant supervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Portland, Ore. 


Cirlot, Dora, head of art department, East 
Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, N. C. 


Clark, Ruth Mari (A.M. 1939), teacher of art, 
Bedford Junior High School, Westport, Conn. 


Clements, Ruth, assistant professor of health, 
Woman's College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. 


Cochran, Mary, dietitian and household super- 
visor of dormitories, Scarborough School, Scar- 
borough, N. Y. 


Colbert, John K. 
player, Indianapolis 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


(A.M. 1948), trumpet 
Symphony Orchestra, 


Cole, Austin A. (Ed.D. 1942), principal, High 
School, New Albany, Ind. 


Collins, Rhoda (A.M. 1930), associate nutri- 
tionist, State Department of Health, Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Collins, Thomas III (A.M. 1948), lecturer 


in health education, Suffolk University, Bost, 
Mass. 


Colver, Jean (A.M. 1946), test administraty 
and researcher, Psychological Corporation, Ney 
York, N. Y. 


Conzelman, John W. (A.M. 1948), teache 
of social studies, High School, Elgin, Ill. 


Copper, Beatrice (B.S. 1948), teacher of thir 
grade, Ann Smith Academy, Lexington, Va 


Cornish, Jane Elizabeth (A.M. 1947), teacher 
of history, Collegiate High School, Passaic, N. } 


Cotton, William, campus school supervisor, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Coulter, Charles A. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
music, North Phoenix High School, Phoeniy, 
Ariz. 

Cox, Donald W. (Ed.D. 1948), instructor in 


education, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Fla. 


Crawford, Wayne H. (A.M. 1947), assistam 
professor of physical education, Ball Str 
Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 


Crooker, F. Deal (Ed.D. 1940), director of 
secondary education, Department of Public In. 
struction, Honolulu, T. H. 


Crossley, Methyl Irene (A.M. 1948), assistant 
supervisor, Visiting Nurse Service of Brooklyn, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Cuccio, Charles (A.M. 1948), psychologicd 
intern, New York State Psychological Rotati 
Intern, Warwick, Letchworth, Elmira, N. Y. 


Curry, Stephen T. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
biology and football coach, Dobyns-Bennet 
High School, Kingsport, Tenn. 


Czinner, Gertrude (A.M. 1946), nursery 
school teacher, Hunter College Elementary 
School, New York, N. Y. , 


Darden, William J. (A.M. 1948), associate 
professor of education, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, Calif. 


Darson, Elisha A., director of athletics, Staten 
Island Day School, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Davis, Roncisco W., teacher of social studies, 
Public Schools, Wilmette, III. 


Deane, Margaret E. (A.M. 1948), head coun- 
selor for women’s dormitories, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Deane, Virginia Irene (A.M. 1948), princi 
Wilson School, Battle Creek, Mich. — 


De Laire, Dewey H. (A.M. 1948), instructor 
in physical education, Public Schools, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 
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Dever, James A. (A.M. 1948), supervising 
principal, St. James Union Free School, St. 
James, N. Y. 


Di Geno, Fannie (B.S. 1946), home economics 
adviser, Public Service Electric & Gas Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 


Diller, Theodore (A.M. 1946), teacher of 
third to sixth grades, Copake School, Copake, 
N. Y. 


Dodge, Anne M. (A.M. 1946), director of 
music, High School, Carson City, Mich. 


Doolin, Howard A., assistant professor of 
music, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Dubats, Gertrude, supervisor of student teach- 
ets, Laboratory School, State Teachers College, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Dunham, Anna Louise (A.M. 1935), instructor 
in zoology, Milwaukee-Downer College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Dunlap, Aurie N., assistant professor of inter- 
national relations, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


Dunn, Florence E. (A.M. 1948), assistant di- 
rector of nursing service, Rhode Island School 
of Nursing, Providence, R. I. 


Dunton, Gladys (A.M. 1940), instructor in 
home economics, University of Minnesota, 
Duluth, Minn. 


Easton, Betty, instructor in home economics 
wd cafeteria manager, Senior High School, 
Findlay, Ohio. 


Eaton, Ruth M. (A.M. 1936), associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, University of Miami, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Eick, William F., assistant professor of 
physical education, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Ellis, Albert (Ph.D. 1947), clinical and re- 
sarch psychologist, Northern New Jersey Men- 
ul Hygiene Clinic and the New Jersey State 
Hospital, Greystone Park, N. J. 


Ellis, Jean M. (M.S. 1948), nutritionist, Amer- 
can Red Cross, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Elrey, Florine Howes (B.S. 1927), teacher of 
tementary grades, Creighton School, Phoenix, 


Ely, Adele E. (A.M. 1942), supervisor of 
mathematics, The Chapin School, New York, 
N.Y. 


Ericson, Dorothy Louise (A.M. 1947), head 
of the physical education department for 
_ University of Mississippi, University, 
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Evans, Virginia Sue (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
music, Public Schools, Crossett, Ark. 


Falvey, Frances E., dean of women, James 
Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 


Farmer, Martha Louise (A.M. 1937), instruc- 
tor in the Evening Session, City College of the 
City of New York, New York, N. Y. 


Farrin, Leon H. (A.M. 1948), teacher of Eng- 
lish and social studies, High School, Cranford, 
N. J. 


Ferguson, Isabel (B.S. 1946), instructor in 
mathematics and guidance adviser, Kent Place 
School for Girls, Summit, N. J. 


Ferrey, Dorothy Lucille (A.M. 1943), head 
dietitian, Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 


Finkelstein, Beatrice (M.S. 1936), assistant 
professor of nutrition, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Finne, Ruth Boast (A.M. 1941), connselor of 
elementary instruction, Public Schools, West- 
bury, N. Y. 

Fisk, Robert S. (Ed.D. 1943), associate pro- 


fessor of education, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Fitch, Allen W., teacher of social studies, 
High School, Jordan, N. Y. 


Flanagin, Jane C. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
English and physical education, Wilder High 
School, Wilder, Idaho. 


Flandreau, Joan (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
English, High School, St. George, S. C 


Flora, Corinne (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
commercial education, High School, Fort Lee, 


N. J 


Ford, Willard S. (Ph.D. 1927), professor of 
education, Chico State College, Chico, Calif. 


Fox, Thomas Joseph, teacher of commercial 
education, Northport Union School, North- 
port, N. Y. 


Fox, Vivian Martha (A.M. 1945), teacher of 
English, High School, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Frakes, Randall V., health education consul- 
tant, State Board of Health, Indianapolis, Ind. 


French, John E. (A.M. 1942), associate pro- 
fessor of education, Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


French, William C. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
social studies, Public School, Rye, N. Y. 


Friday, Ruth A. (A.M. 1943), teacher of sixth 
grade, Munsey Park School, Manhasset, N. Y. 


Fritsche, Lore (B.S. 1948), clinical instruc- 
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tor, Beth Israel Hospital, School of Nursing, 
New York, N. Y. 


Fritz, C. Margaret (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
fifth grade, Pine Crest School, Rockville, Md. 


Gallington, Ralph O. (A.M. 1937), professor 
of industrial arts, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


Gardrer, John Fentress (A.M. 1947), as- 
sistant regional director, New York State De- 
partment of Education, New York, N. Y. 


Giunta, Gasper J. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
English and social studies, Public School No. 
124, Queens, N. Y. 


Glancy, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1947), as- 
sistant professor of commercial education, Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Glasgow, Robert B., instructor in music, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 


Gleason, Ethel H. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
first grade, Washington School, San Diego, 
Calif. 


Gluza, Amelia H. (B.S. 1948), instructor in 
nursing, College of St. Rose, Troy Hospital, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Goffin, Hoover R. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
social studies, Public Schools, Highland Falls, 
N. Y. 


Goldberg, Herman Raphael (A.M. 1945), 
supervisor of special education, Board of Edu- 
cation, Rochester, N. Y. 


Goldstone, Richard H., instructor in Eng- 
lish, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Goudreau, Alice A. (A.M. 1947), chief, Nurs- 
ing Unit, U. S. Veterans Administration, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Graff, Dorothy (A.M. 1933), headmistress, 
Oxford School, Hartford, Conn. 


Gray, Olive C. (A.M. 1940), librarian, 
Brooklyn Ethical Culture School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Green, Esther B., St. Paul Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Lawrenceville, Va. 


Greene, Mearl H. (A.M. 1947), director of 
intramurals and freshman coach, Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, N. Y. 


Griffin, Paul, instructor in geography, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford University, Calif. 


Grodberg, David A. (A.M. 1947), assistant to 
research director, New York State Commission 
on Coordination of State Activities, Albany, 
N. Y 


Gruber, Helen J. (A.M. 1942), teacher of 


social studies, Sewanhaka High School, Flor 
Park, N. Y. 


Guillaume, Harry George, head of the & 
partment of art, Iowa State Teachers Colley, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Guthrie, Jean, librarian, Radford School fo 
Girls, El] Paso, Tex. 


Haas, Leopold W. (A.M. 1948), instructor jp 
English, Anatolia College, Thessalonika, Greece. 


Hajek, Walter, supervisor of physical educ:. 
tion, Public Schools, Bay Shore, N. Y. 


Harding, Dorothy L. (A.M. 1939), director 
of elementary education, La Mesa-Spring Vd. 
ley School District, La Mesa, Calif. 


Harrel, John R., assistant professor of piano, 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. 


Harrington, Zella Borst (A.M. 1939), teacher 
of home economics, High School, Caldwell 
N. J. 


Harris, Margaret O. (A.M. 1940), associate 
professor of textiles and clothing, University 
of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Harrison, Virginia F. (A.M. 1944), assistant 
professor of physical education, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 


Harshfield, Ray J., instructor in English, 
Eastern Montana State Normal School, Bi ings, 
Mont. 


Hawver, Richard, supervisor of art, Central 
Rural School, Marion, N. Y. 


Heath, Isobel (A.M. 1948), teacher of foods, 
A. Lincoln High School, San Jose, Calif. 


Heffernan, Joan, nursery school teacher, 
Waldorf School, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
N. Y. 


Helfand, Margery Z. (A.M. 1948), home eco- 


nomics consultant, New York City Department | 


of Welfare, New York, N. Y. 


Helff, Virginia L., teacher of speech, Junior 
High School, Rye, N. Y. 


Henry, Verne B. (A.M. 1934), supervisor of 
art, Public Schools, Scotch Plains, N. J. 


Hill, James Wilson (Ed.D. 1948), associate 
professor of education, Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, Emory, Va. 


Hintz, Rosemary, teacher of art, Fox Meadow 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Hodgson, Marion K. (A.M. 1948), instruction 
in physical education, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash. 


Hoff, Norman E. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
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a education, High School, Spartanburg, 
Cc. 


Holcomb, Mary Elizabeth (A.M. 1948), as- 
stant professor of mathematics, Central State 
College, Edmond, Okla. 


Horak, Karel (A.M. 1948), assistant professor 
of physical education, State Teachers College, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Horning, Edwin Herman (A.M. 1946), 
teacher of science and mathematics, Central 
School, Wyoming, N. Y. 


Houseman, Richard Andrew (Ed.D. 1946), 
sistant professor of education, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, Calif. 


Hovey, Sally Lou (A.M. 1944), assistant 
dietitian, Tompkins County Memorial Hospital, 
Ithaca, N. Y 


Hubbard, Charles E. (A.M. 1947), director 
of music, Public Schools, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Hughes, Ruth M., teacher of first grade, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. 


Hunter, Adelaide Mendor, teacher of physical 
education, Midtown Ethical Culture School, 
New York, N. Y. 


Hunter, Adele L. (A.M. 1945), instructor in 
arts and crafts, Nova Scotia College of Art, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


Hunter, Claremont Bruce (A.M. 1948), head 
of the department of art, Nova Scotia College 
of Art, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 


Huntoon, Harold L. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
history, High School, Nutley, N. J. 


Hurley, John J. (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
economics, LeMoyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Hyrkin, Adele M. (A.M. 1943), teacher of 
English, W. C. Mepham High School, Bell- 
more, N. Y. 


Ickes, John L., Jr. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
music, Senior High School and Junior College, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Isom, Dorothy Porter (A.M. 1944), director, 
Lamport House, City College of the City of 
New York, New York, N. Y. 


Israelow, Shirley B., teacher of social studies, 
American Dependents School, Japan. 


Jacaruso, Genevere (B.S. 1948), assistant di- 
tector of nurses, Hackensack Hospital School 
of Nursing, Hackensack, N. J. 


Jansson, Annabelle, teacher of home eco- 
nomics, High School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


XUM 


Jennings, Betty Ruth (A.M. 1948), super- 
vising teacher, Laboratory School, State Teach- 
ers College, Millersville, Pa. 


Jensen, Louis B., teacher of mathematics, 
High School, Garden City, N. Y. 


Jenusaitis, Edmund W. (A.M. 1947), exten- 
sion associate, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Johnson, Leone M. (A.M. 1938), coordinator 
of guidance, High School, Tenafly, N. J. 


Jones, David M. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
physical education, Junior High School, Glen 
Burnie, Md. 


Jones, Trandailer, nutritionist, Department of 
Health, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 


Jordan, Ethel M. (A.M. 1948), assistant pro- 
fessor of nursing, Skidmore College, Depart- 
ment of Nursing, New York, N. Y. 

Kaiser, Vivian M. (A.M. 1948), instructor in 
nutrition, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kallop, Mildred Ruth, teacher of 

grade, Public School, Leonia, N. J. 

Kamm, Alfred (A.M. 1931), executive secre- 
tary, Montgomery County Mental Hygiene As- 
sociation, Dayton, Ohio. 


third 


Karon, Richard, teacher of science, High 
School, East Islip, N. Y. 


Kendall, Ralph Charles (A.M. 1947), director 
of admissions, Utica College, Utica, N. Y. 


Kenney, Grace Churchill (A.M. 1948), in- 
structor in physical education, Gettysburg Col- 
lege, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Kessel, J. Betram (A.M. 1947), assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education, Pennsylania State 
College, State College, Pa. 


Kilcommons, Martin, teacher of health and 
physical education, High School, Baldwin, 
New York. 


Kilroe, Harriet C., teacher of art, North 
Roslyn Elementary School, Greenvale, New 
York. 

Kimple, James (A.M. 1948), teacher of social 
studies, High School, Morristown, N. J. 


Klein, Sheffield (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
music, High School, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Knapp, Helen Raisbeck, instructor in cloth- 
ing, University of Alabama, University, Ala. 


Knife, William G. (A.M. 1938), assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, University of California, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


(Continued in November Recorp) 
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NomMinateD without opposition, Eucene S. 
Briccs (Ph.D. 1935) was named president of 
the International Association of Lions Clubs 
in July during the thirty-first annual con- 
vention in New York City. Dr. Briggs, who 
is president of Phillips University, Enid, 
Okla., has been an international director and 
first, second, and third vice-president of the 
Lions. In 1929, while a member of the Du- 
rant, Okla., Lions Club, he was district gov- 
ernor of the Oklahoma clubs. 


One of the youngest college presidents 
in the country is Louis T. Benezet (Ph.D. 
1942), who was chosen to head Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pa., in June. Dr. Benezet, 
who is thirty-two years old, was formerly 
assistant professor of education and admin- 
istrative assistant to the Chancellor of Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


New acting president of Queens College, 
New York City, is Marcaret V. Kiety 
(Ph.D. 1930), who has been dean at the 
College since 1937. Dr. Kiely was principal 
of Bridgeport, Conn., Normal School for 
thirteen years before coming to Queens. 


Witutiam Max Wise (Ed.D. 1948) and 
Marna V. Brapy (Ed.D. 1948) have been 
appointed to deanships at the University of 
Florida in Gainesville. Dr. Wise will be 
dean of student personnel, and Dr. Brady 
will serve under him as dean of women. 
Dr. Wise was a psychologist and counsellor 
in the AAF during the war, and has been 
student dean of boys at Graceland College, 
Lamonie, Iowa. Dr. Brady served in the 
U. S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve as 
commanding officer of Camp Lejeune, N. C., 
and as executive officer of the Women’s 
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Reserve Battalion in Oahu, Hawaii. Sk} © 
was formerly head of the physical educ:. E D 
tion department of Wheaton Colleg, | ‘ 
Norton, Mass. in J 

color 
For two years dean of students at Wilh. | “ 
mette University, Salem, Ore., Lawrena | teact 
A. Rices (Ed.D. 1941) became the first de | 5% 
of students at DePauw University, Green. | . 
castle, Ind., this September. 


| Luu 
Two Teachers College graduates, Frank p, Univ 
Bocie (Ed.D. 1942) and Maurice Witsoy = ™! 
(A.M. 1917) undertook new duties in the of - 
Morristown, N. J., schools this fall, Dr.) = 
Bogle, superintendent of schools in Ocean | 

City, N. J., assumed the superintendency PRES 
and Mr. Wilson, formerly vice-principal, Cour 
became principal of the High School. __ , = 

an 

Gotp medal winner in the 1948 Olympic for 
Games in London was Henry Wirtenserc — Stud 
(A.M. 1941), detective on the New York | 9% 
City Police Force, and the first man to win , "mb 
seven National AAU wrestling champion- 

ships. Cited for bravery as a policeman, | OFF 
Mr. Wittenberg has to his credit more than | meet 
300 amateur wrestling victories—and no | Busi 
defeats. 


ForMERLY dean of instruction at the Na- | “ist 
tional College of Education in Evanston, | the ‘ 
Ill, James H. Grices (Ed.D. 1940) is the mgt 
new director of education at Westem 

Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo. Firs 
During the six-week summer session, Dr. | ¢con 
Griggs was co-chairman of the human rela- , One 
tions workshop held at Teachers College. | (A-\ 


Dora S. Lewis (A.M. 1926), chairman of N. ' 
the home economics department of Hunter Teac 
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College, New York City, left for Japan in 


_ June to advise and assist the Civil Informa- 


tion and Education Section of the Supreme 


_ Commander for the Allied Powers in 
| gcondary school home economics. 


First full-time worker in public and private 
schools in the metropolitan area for the 
Greater New York Safety Council is CLoe 
E. Dovte (A.M. 1935), who was named 
director of the school and college division 
in June. Miss Doyle, former lieutenant 
colonel in the Women’s Army Corps, was 
chosen because of her outstanding work 
teaching safety methods to the AAF. She 
is one of the few women members in the 
Society of American Engineers. 


Luu K. Wotr (B.S. 1927) of Vanderbilt 
University has been appointed professor of 
nursing and chairman of the department 
of nursing at the University of California 
in Los Angeles. 


PreseNT Of the Teachers College Student 
Council for 1947-48, James M. Davis 
(A.M. 1947) is adviser to foreign students 
and executive secretary of the Foundation 
for International Understanding Through 
Students at the University of Washington 
in Seattle. Mr. Davis began his work in Sep- 
tember. 


OrriciaL representative of the U. S. at a 
meeting of the International Society for 
Business Education at the University of 
Zurich, Switzerland, in July and August was 
Dorothy Veon (Ed.D. 1947). Dr. Veon is 
assistant professor of secretarial studies at 
the George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


First head of the new department of home 
economics at the State Teachers . College, 
Oneonta, N. Y., is MarTHA Simpson Pratt 


| (A.M. 1928). Miss Pratt has served with the 


State Education Department in Albany, 
N. Y., and with the Buffalo, N. Y., State 


| Teachers College. 
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Ipa Meter (B.S. 1938) has been made di- 
rector of nursing service and the school 
of nursing in the Waterbury, Conn., Hos- 
pital. Miss Meier was formerly director of 
nursing service and principal of the school 
at the William W. Backus Hospital, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


HeapMaster of St. Mark’s School, South- 
boro, Mass., for 16 years, Freperick W. 
Hackett (A.M. 1926) has been selected as 
headmaster of Montclair Academy, Mont- 
clair, N. J. For the past six months, Mr. 
Hackett has been assistant headmaster at 
Trinity School in New York. 


State Teachers College, Fredonia, N. Y., 
bestowed on Emma H. Guntuer (A.M. 
1915) its Alumni Award of Merit for 1948 
at the graduation ceremonies in June. As- 
sistant Professor of Household Administra- 
tion at Teachers College from 1915 to 1929, 
Miss Gunther has traveled widely and has 
been especially interested in furthering in- 
ternational understanding. 


Tue Alice M. Ditson Award for 1948 has 
been presented to Dean Dixon, former 
graduate student, who organized the Amer- 
ican Youth Orchestra. The award, given 
annually at Columbia University to an 
American conductor for distinguished serv- 
ices to American music, has gone in the past 
to such men as Alfred Wallenstein, Leon 
Barzin, and Howard Hanson. On May 16, 
Mr. Dixon conducted the Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s symphony orchestra in a 
concert at McMillin Theater. 


AFTER 17 years on the library staff of Mont- 
clair, N. J., State Teachers College, Mar- 
GaRET G. Cook (A.M. 1946) has joined the 
faculty of Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, as associate professor of library 
science. During the summer, Miss Cook has 
been teaching at New York University. 


Rosert S. Bottes (Ed.D. 1948), instructor 
in music education at Teachers College dur- 
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ing the past academic year, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor in the Division 
of Music at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 


New equipment editor of the Family Circle 
magazine is Jessie Bakker (A.M. 1943). For 
several years, she was food and nutrition 
editor of PM and director of public rela- 
tions in industry. 


Atumnae of Central Missouri State College, 
Warrensburg, honored Louise Martin 
(A.M. 1928) at a dinner this spring cele- 
brating the completion of her 25th year as 
head of the department of physical educa- 
tion for women. 


Eunice Nopa (A.M. 1948) became the first 
Nisei woman to go as a missionary to Japan 
from a Protestant church when she sailed in 
August to teach in the oldest Christian 
school in Japan at Yokohama. The First 
Reformed Church in Kew Gardens, 
Queens, is supporting Miss Noda’s work. 


Tue New York State Rehabilitation Hos- 
pital at West Haverstraw has appointed 
Dora E. McEwan (B.S. 1938) as director of 
nurses. Miss McEwan has been director of 
education at the Utica, N. Y:, Central 
School of Nursing for the last five years. 


Director of the Health Information Serv- 
ice of the Passaic County Tuberculosis and 
Health Association since May is Grecory R. 
Piccint (A.M. 1947). In addition, Mr. 
Piccini is a consultant in the school health 
program, and is in charge of the Associa- 
tion’s statistical services. He has been a 
field representative of the College of the 
City of New York, and has taught health 
education in the New York City schools. 


AssIsTANT in nursing research at Teachers 
College during 1946-47, Marcaret T. Suay, 
former graduate student, has been appointed 
director of nurses at New Rochelle, N. Y., 
Hospital. Mrs. Shay has also been con- 
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nected with Wayne University, Detroj 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass., an 
Bellevue and Fordham Hospitals, Ney 
York City. 


A leave of absence until December, whe 
his retirement becomes effective, has ber 
granted Vance L. Broytes (A.M. 1924) 
principal of the Harrison and Lincoln e. 
mentary schools in Roselle, N. J. Mr 
Broyles has been principal in Roselle fo 
21 years. 


AvutuHor of Our Own United States, a new 
textbook in American history for senior 
high schools, is Joun Van Duyn Sovum 
worTtH (A.M. 1936). 


In Mid-September, Davw E. Whus 
(Ed.D. 1948) assumed his duties as assistant 
professor of education at Washington State 
College, Pullman. This past year, Mr. Willi 
has been executive assistant in the Office of 
Field Relations and Placement at Teacher 
College. 





’ 


KatHryn Crort Tutty (A.M. 1942) has 
been named assistant professor of business! 
education at Concord State Teachers Col- 
lege, Athens, W. Va. She recently held the 
same position at Madison College, Harrison- } 
burg, Va. 
Tue initial step in the expansion of the pro- 
gram of Oriental studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity is a new course in Japanese offered 
this fall by Icutro I. Surrato (A.M. 1938). 
This first intensive regular course in elemen- 
tary Japanese heralds the proposed forma- . 
tion of an East Asian Institute at Columbia 
within a year, and is designed to meet the 
needs of those students seeking careers in 
business, diplomacy, journalism, and mis- 
sionary work. 


Puytuts Kent Spracue (M.S. 1925) has been | 
appointed head of the division of home 
economics at the New York State Institute 
of Agriculture and Home Economics, 
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Cobleskill. Miss Sprague has been on the 
faculties of Pennsylvania State College and 
Syracuse University. During the war years, 
she was U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Food Conservation Administrator for the 
State of Pennsylvania. Previously, Miss 
Sprague served as advisory editor of Prac- 
tical Home Economics magazine, and of- 
fcer of the American Home Economics 
Association and the American Dietetic As- 
sociation. 


Instructor in Nursing at Columbia Uni- 
versity, Exizasero Witcox (A.M. 1940) 
became director of nursing at the Mary 
Imogene Bassett Hospital in Cooperstown, 
N. Y., in September. Since 1927, Miss Wil- 
cox has been on the staff of Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York City, and has recently 
edited a new version of a textbook entitled 
Essentials of Nursing. 


A specialist in instrumental music, FERN 
Zest (A.M. 1948) is one of the new music 
supervisors in the Springfield, Mass., public 
schools. 


Fevertco MontENEGRO, former graduate stu- 
dent, is chairman of a Curriculum Planning 
Committee in Venezuela charged with sug- 
gesting a regional program for Nueva 
Esparta State at Margarita Island. Mr. 
Montenegro is with the office of technical 
research in elementary instruction of the 
Ministry of National Education in Vene- 
zuela. 


Tue annual Panzer College honor award to 
an alumnus was presented to Martua LAHEY 
(A.M. 1937) at the 1948 commencement of 
the East Orange, N. J., school. Miss Lahey, 
supervisor of physical education in the Jer- 
sey City, N. J., schools, was president of 
the New Jersey Association for Health 
and Physical Education in 1944. 


Muprep ConstantINE (A.M. 1931) has 
joined the staff of Syracuse, N. Y., Uni- 
versity Hospital where she is in charge of 


the program for men and women students 
from three affiliated hospitals. She also 
supervises the staff education program and 
the nursing service. 


ATHLETIC director of the Elmsford, N. Y., 
schools, Ropert Loerrier (B.S. 1947) has 
been named supervising principal. 


Mary Korvu (A.M. 1946) has been appointed 
special supervisor for Levy County schools, 
Florida, by the County Board of Public In- 
struction. Mrs. Koru has been affiliated with 
the College of Education at the University 
of Florida in Gainesville. 


Tue first summer session of the Texas State 
University for Negroes in Houston had 
THELMA CLEMENT LasH (A.M. 1932), in- 
structor in speech at Hampton Institute, as 
visiting instructor in English. 


Tue Queensboro, N. Y., Tuberculosis and 
Health Association has appointed Hitpa R. 
Farmer (A.M. 1946) as its director of 
rehabilitation. During the war, Miss Farmer 
was counselor in the women’s personnel 
division of Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion, and for three years previously she 
was assistant to the dean of women at St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 


Dorothy Craic, former graduate student, 
has been chosen director of a new model 
pre-school which opened this fall at the 
University of Kansas City, Mo. Miss Craig 
was formerly supervisor of elementary edu- 
cation at Logansport, Ind., and this summer 
taught at the State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 


New chief dietitian at the Rutland, Vt., 
Hospital is Ava V. Feitcu (A.M. 1939), for- 
merly at the University of Maine, Orono. 


Director of the Free Kindergarten Society 
of Indianapolis for more than 20 years, 
Grace L. Brown (A.M. 1927) retired this 
year. Miss Brown was instructor in kinder- 
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garten education from 1910 to 1921 at 
Teachers College. 


Marion L. Sevsie (B.S. 1947) was recently 
appointed supervisor of the Visiting Nurse 
Association of the Plainfield, N. J., area. 
Her staff of 12 nurses makes more than 950 
bedside care visits each month. 


SusQUEHANNA University, Selinsgrove, Pa., 
“conferred the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Pedagogy on Harry M. Rice (A.M. 1940) 
at the 1948 commencement exercises. Mr. 
Rice, who served as a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Navy during the war, is 
principal of Bloomfield High School, 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


Tue degree of Doctor of Philosophy was 
awarded Viotet RutH Lowes (A.M. 1930) 
at the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, held in Iowa City on 
August 5. 


CHAIRMAN of the new nurse enrollment 
program of the Rensselaer County, N. Y., 
Chapter of the American Red Cross is 
Fiorence M. Fietps (B.S. 1927), clinical in- 
structor at Troy, N. Y., Hospital. 


For the past three years executive directo, 
of the YWCA at West Virginia Univer. | 
sity, Morgantown, Exeanor Crawrow 
Wirth, former graduate student, is now cp. 
executive of the Washington University 
YWCA-YMCA, St. Louis. 


Latest addition to the art departmen 
faculty of the University of Wichita, Kan, 
is Beatrice Lewis (A.M. 1940). 





Menger of the visiting faculty of the sum. 
mer session at the College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash., was R. Muitpren Km 
(A.M. 1933), curriculum consultant and 
supervisor of elementary education at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn. 


Rutcers University awarded the Doctor of 
Education degree to James F. Ansan 
(A.M. 1937) at the 1948 commencement 
exercises. He is a member of the faculty of 
Junior High School No. 1, Trenton, N. J, 
and worked on the Phi Delta Kappa project, | 
Dictionary of Education, published in 1945. 





Jutta C. Trosssacu (B.S. 1936) was awarded 
a Master of Science degree in June by Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 
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